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FOREWORD. 

I have much pleasure in introducing to the public the first publication 
in the series entitled, “Shree Pratapsinh Maharaja Rajyabhishek Granthamala”, 
which has been started to commemorate the accession to the Gadi of His 
Highness Maharaja Pratapsingh Gaekwad. In November 1939, Dr. Hiranand 
Sastri published, in the American Journal “Asia”, a short study on the subject 
of this memoir and as this opened up a comparatively new field of research, I 
requested him to undertake a more detailed examination of such documents. 
The present memoir embodies the results of a careful study and will be found 
interesting on account of the light it throws on conditions in Western India in 
the period covered by the documents. 


Baroda, 17th July 1942. 


V. T. KRISHNAMACHARI. 




PREFACE. 

This memoir is the first publication in a Series entitled S f ri—Pratapasimha 
Maharaja Rajyabhisheka Granthamala started to commemorate the accession 
to the gadi of His Highness the Maharaja Pratapasirhha Gaekwad. The intention 
is to issue from time to time memoirs dealing with archaeology, painting, etc., 
in Gujarat and adjoining areas and, generally, all cultural movements 
affecting Western India. In accordance with the scheme I took up the prepara¬ 
tion of the present memoir and was encouraged in this undertaking by Sir 
V. T. Krishnamachari, the Dewan of Baroda, who appreciated the short note 
I had contributed on the subject matter of this memoir to the well-known 
American Journal ‘Asia (November 1939). He agreed to my examining these 
documents in greater detail and further suggested the possibility of these scrolls 
having originated from Gujarat-Kathiawad itself. 

Through the kind offices of the venerable Pravartaka-muni- Kantivijaya 
of the Sagara-ka-upasara in Patan, I was able to obtain several Vijnaptipatras 
for examination. Muni— Jasvijaya of Patan also kindly placed several scrolls 
at my disposal from his collection, including the invaluable Saiigrahani-sutra 
on Champaner cloth prepared in the Vikrama year 1453 (1397 A. D.). Muni- 
Punyavijaya, the grand-szs/zya of the said Pravartaka-muni- Kantivijaya, was 
good enough to lend me a Vijnapiipatra , containing the portrait of the Mu gh al 
Emperor Jahangir, which he had in his custody. This epistle is connected 
with the farman issued by Jahangir forbidding animal slaughter during the 
days of the Paryashand. I already had in my possession some scrolls secured 
through the courtesy of de/zdrya-Vijayavallabha and his disciple the late 
Mz/m'-Charanavijaya as well as from the said Mznzz-Kantivijaya. As 
all these scrolls come from, or are addressed to, persons who were connected 
with some part of Gujarat or Kathiawad, there appear to be grounds for the 
surmise that this form of composition originated in Western India. 

These documents throw useful light on the history of Gujarat-Kathiawad. 
Indeed, their importance cannot be overrated, as I have tried to show in this 
Memoir. The pictures they contain are a valuable source of information about 
the cultural life of all strata of society in Gujarat-Kathiawad during the past 
ages, not brought to light before. They constitute a source of Indian History 
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hardly tapped before. Incident^ the sources tom ^pf" 

%&■*« £**" poUtical condi - 
lions in medieval India. 

In presenting this first memoir in this Se “ S s t s “b u Talso ofthegenTrS 
to arouse in the publications the mteres o a “ £ this nature will be 

past may be more 

■complete. 


Baroda, 12th August 1941. 


hirananda sastri. 


Post Sckiptum:— 

... “H* i=»i 

me and I feel indebted to him for all that he has done m this connection. 

Mum -Punyavijaya of Patan has also helped me by revising the texts 
incorporated fn this Memoir and I am very thankful to him for the disinterested 

help he has been giving me. 


Srinagar, Kashmir. 
23rd June 1942. 


hirananda sastri. 
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Ancient Vijnaptipatras 


CHAPTER I 

The material dealt with in the present work is Jaina. Therefore, a few 
words about Jainism might well be put in by way of introduction before 
proceeding with the theme of this Memoir, viz., the old scrolls or letters of 
solicitation addressed by the Jainas to their preceptors. 

Jainism is one of the main religions of India and like Buddhism is allied 
to Hinduism. One might well call it a protestant movement in Hinduism; for 
several of its tenets are common to that religion. Jainism was brought into 
prominence by Mahdvlra, the twenty-fourth or the last Tirthankara ( literally, 
ford-finder, enabling people to cross the bhava-sagara, the ocean of the world). 
He was born about 599 B. C. and died about 527 B. C. It is incorrect to call 
him the founder of Jainism; for Jainism existed before his birth. Parsvanatha, 
the twenty-third Tirthankara, was his predecessor and, like him, certainly a 
historical personage. 

Parsvanatha enjoined on his followers four great vows. The first or the 
chief of these vows is ahimsa, i. e., not-injuring any being. “Harmlessness” is the 
chief essential of Jainism. Hinduism also considers it to be the root of Dharma 
‘ 5^cr wet t^H.’ Ahimsa in Hinduism is personified as the wife of Dharma. The 
second vow is that of truthfulness. Hinduism considers truthfulness as the 
.highest dharma- '<OT: ’ “There is no dharma greater than truth.” The 

third vow is ‘not to steal.’ Asieya, i. e., ‘not stealing’ is one of the ten requisites 
of Dharma, enumerated by Manu, the great law-giver of India, namely, (i) fW: 
(fortitude), (ii) (forgiveness), (iii) (self-control), (iv) (not stealing), 

(v) srhnj. (cleanliness), (vi) (control of senses), (vii) sft: (intelligence or 

reasoning), (viii) f%^IT (knowledge), (ix) SR3J3;. (truthfulness), and (x) sisgm: 
(calmness). 


Jainism: its 
main features, 
etc. 


The great 
vows of Jai¬ 
nism. 
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The vow Of The fourth vow is ‘not to possess any property’. It is. termed the vow 

aparigraha. Q f apart graha. In Hinduism this vow is meant for a Sanmyasl or recluse 
and not for the members of the other dsramas or stages into which the life of a 
dvija (twice - born) is divided. In the days of Parsvanatha or the twenty - third 
Jina it included the vow of ‘brahmacharya ’, but Mahavira made it more distinct, 
and since his time celibacy began to be regarded as a special or fifth vow. The 
]ainas, Diga?kbara as well as S'vetambara, profess and believe that all the 
Tirthankams taught one and the same religion. Ordinary details would not 
matter much. Parsvanatha, it is said, allowed his followers to wear an upper 
and an undergarment. But Mahavira wanted to follow the rigid rule which 
obliged the ascetic to be completely unclad or s nir-gmntha,’ thus showing that 
he was free from the ties of the world. 

Schism took place in Jainism even in its early stages. It became divided 
into two main sects, namely, the Digambara, i. e., sky-clad or unclothed, and 
the Svetaiiibara, or the white-clothed. Both believe in Mahavira, the organizer 
of Jainism but differ in the mode of worship of images though not in theology. 
Writers refer to seven hundred points of difference between them which need 
not be dilated upon here. The main differences are these:—The images of the 
Digambaras are nude while those of the Svetambaras are clothed. The Random 
or loin-cloth and the silver eyes are the distinguishing features of the images of 
the Svetambaras. The monks of the Digambaras must be unclad: special 
arrangements are to be made when they come out in public. But the monks 
of the Svetaihbaras are, as a rule, clothed. The other main difference is that 
according to the Digambaras women cannot attain salvation or Nirvana, whereas 
the Svetambaras believe that women also can attain to that stage. Neither of these 
two sects recognises caste as such, but each has got a number of families between 
whom no intermarriage is allowed. Later on subdivisions took place in Jainism 
causing differences in beliefs, so much so that even the worship of images which 
is the chief characteristic of this religion was rejected by some sects, for instance, 
by the Sthanakavasls. 

Classes of The monastic order of the Svetambaras consists of four classes of Jainas, 

ainas. viz., the Sadhus, i. e., monks, the Sddhvzs or nuns, the S'ravakas or lay-brothers 

and the S'rdvikds or lay-sisters. There are no nuns amongst the Digambaras for 
obvious reasons. The lay people by providing monks and nuns with the means 
of livelihood made the Jaina church the power it was in mediaeval India and is 
to-day. This strong organisation affords the main reasons why Jainism 
continued to maintain its position in India, while its far more important rival. 
Buddhism, was practically swept away from the land of its birth. The inflexible 
conservatism of the Jaina community in holding fast to its original institutions 


Two main 
divisions of 
Jainism. 



ind doctrines and its refusal to admit alterations has proved to be one of its 
strongest safeguards and the chief cause of its survival in spite of^ the lapse of 
11 ore than two thousand years after its reorganisation by Mahavira, the last 

Tirfhankara. 


Every great religion has its characteristic rituals and customs. In fact 
these are what distinguish one religion from another; for the fundamental 
tenets of religions are more or less the same. All such features require specia 
study. For instance, in Christianity we see the Christmas week and the Easter 
week celebrated with great eclat, the former in honour of the birth of Christ an 
the latter, in honour of his resurrection. Apart from other festivities, the 
Christmas week is characterised by the exchange of greetings through cards and 
the Easter day by the present of painted eggs, etc. The Musalmans observe t e 
dkhm-chahdr-shamba in honour of the Prophet’s last bath by writing blessings, 
washing off the ink and drinking it. On the Id festival they meet and embrace 
each other and exchange presents of sweets, etc. Similarly the Hindus exc lange 
greetings at the time of the Dipavali and the Holl festival, present sweets o 
their friends and relations and write letters of affection when they are away froin 
each other. Besides, the Hindu ladies send or tie the Rakhl 1 (a cor o 
protection) on the full moon day of Sravana (August) as a mark of regar 
and affection. 

The Jainas observe several festivals which distinguish their religion from 
other sects. Of all these festivals the one called Paryushand is the most important. 
It falls in the month of Bhadrapada (August-September) and lasts for eight days, 
beginning from the twelfth day of the dark fortnight of that month. The eighth 
or the concluding day of this period is considered to be the most sacre 
and is called Sdwvatsarika, i. e., the annual day, and is as auspicious as the 
New Year’s Day of the Christian world. In fact the religious year of the Jainas 
commences with this day and it is on this day that every Jaina has to think of 
his past deeds, the sins of commission and omission, and take a vow of perform¬ 
ing virtuous deeds in the coming year. He will seek pardon for his sins directly 
or through letters, when the person whose pardon is sought is staying at a 
distance. These letters, which are sent on the Samvatsarika day to solicit 
forgiveness, are known as Kshamapana or Vijnapti-patras. In Gujarat they go by 


Rituals and 
customs, the 
characteristic 
features of 
religions. 


The main 
festival of the 
J ainas. 


1. This R&kh'i came to possess a special significance during the chivalrous days of 
Rajputana. The man to whom it was sent was honour bound to help the lady 
who sent it out of any trouble she might be involved in, even at the cost of his life. 
Many anecdotes are known in the annals of Rajasthan showing wondrous chivalric 
spirit of the Rajput heroes in rescuing a lady in distress on the receipt of a R&khi. 
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The Vijn- 
• tiputras ad- 
essed to the 
ligious head 
a Scrtigha. 


that the 
customs. 
Hindus 


the name of also, Besses the 

ceremonies are observed by the Jamas m the Paryushwa .ay ^ ^ 

Paryushana is » tolave to confess the sins 

the ascetics, and while observing i , esP ecially against aliimsa or 

done by them during the year which has ££ f g d eed an ennobling 

non-killing, the main tenet of Jainism. Tto confession christianity> for 

cnatom of the Jainas though so- oto ^-s^observe^^ ^ ^ 

penitent. It is not impossible that the 
awe hi* which people stand of their priests owes its origin o such 
The Muhammadan tawbah and the faschattapa of the 

(*5at uni aawt 1 

^ S3l T* 3 « " Umu 30. 217 .) 

are, evidently, based on the same attitude of penitence or remorse which under- 
lies this Jaina custom. 

Though forgiveness is sought from the individuals concerned yet no- 
letter has beenlound in which an individual has apologised, except m the case 
of moZ as we shall see below while examining the ep.tles themselves. 
BaX the cases of monks we find that the Vijnaptipatras were written by 
one Jama community (or Chalurvidha-sahgha) of a locality to the rchgious- 
head or Jain -dchdrya residing amongst another Jama community or Sangha 
mentioning the pious deeds done by the inviters and requesting the invitee to 
come and help the inviters to perform meritorious acts m the coming year an 
to pardon them for the sins committed during the previous year, ns is, or 
obvious reasons, a statement of a general nature. Vijnaptipatras are not a 
written confession of the specific pdpas or sins committed singly or conjointly 
by the individuals constituting the community-detailed written confessions. 
would hardly be safe, besides being in bad taste. 

The majority of the epistles which I have been able to examine, , 
including the one connected with the farman of Jahangir, seem to pertain to the 
Jaina monks of dchdryas called ‘S'ripzzjyas’. These preceptors were known for their 
pomp and were not as strict as others in their ways of life. They have had- 
considerable influence in Baroda. But nowadays they are more respected in 
Rajputana than elsewhere. We shall know more of them while noticing the 

epistles themselves.______ 

1. The custom of sending Christmas or New Year cards is somewhat analogous though 
it has a different objective. : . , . 

. 2. For their detailed account see Margaret’s note in the Encyclopedia of Religion and 

Ethics, Vol. V. pp. 875 ff. 



CHAPTER II 

We have thus seen that the custom of sending Vijnaptipatras or 
letters of solicitation originated in the noble idea of repentance and a determina¬ 
tion to perform pious deeds in the^ future. As far as I know it is a Svetambara 
custom probably peculiar to the Srlpujyas or their followers. The majority of 
the Vijnaptipatras which I have examined belong to them. 

The Digambara Jainas do not send such letters. When this custom 
came into practice is not known, but it must be treated as fairly old, for the 
underlying idea of seeking forgiveness is an ancient one. The Vijnaptipatras, 
which I have been able to come across, are, however, late mediaeval. But this 
does not necessarily imply that no such letters were written during earlier 
days. In any case the study of these epistles and also of other letters of ancient 
India will prove fascinating, for all such documents are a fertile source of 
Indian history which has not yet been tapped. The examination of ancient 
letters, however, is not directly connected with this Memoir and, therefoie, I 
am appending copies of a few important specimens at the end to prove my 

point. 

One chief characteristic of Jainism is its elaborate organisation. A Jama 
Sa/'zgha is formed at every important centre. On account of its four constituents 
mentioned already, it is called or four-fold. It is headed by an wrara or 

preceptor who is respected as its ruler. An acliarya has disciples and followers 
residing in different places who might form their own communities and 
exchange letters between themselves during the period of Paryushana. The 
acliarya being the head, the Vijnaptipatras will be addressed to him. 

The Brahmi lipi or script is the mother of the majority of Indian 
alphabets and Devanagari is its main derivative. The Vijnaptipatras axe usually 
written in Devanagari though in some of them Marwadi and Gujarati are also 
used. 

The Vijnaptipatras were written in Sanskrit or partly in Sanskrit and 
partly in some local dialect. They were written both in prose and verse. Some 
jaf them are couched in high flown Sanskrit of the Kavyas and may well be 
■passed as first-class compositions showing great command over Sanskrit. 


Sending Vi¬ 
jnaptipatras a 
Sh’etambara 
custom. 


The anti¬ 
quity and im¬ 
portance of 
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patras. 
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The script 
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The proba¬ 
ble place of 
origin of the 
Vij n apti - 
patras. 


Main object 
of Vijnapti- 
patras. 


Size and 
material. 


It is not unlikely that the custom of sending Vijnaptipatras originated 
in GujJ-SSiwad, for « 

SS“war r Tht specimens which have been found outside appear to have 
in these regions, for the addressees or the addressers were eonnected 

with them somehow. 

The Vijnaptipatras were chiefly meant to invite a Jaina acharya or 
nrecentor to stay with a Jaina Sangha or community of a particular locality 
Eg the neat chaumasa, i. e., the period of the four months of the ramy season 
when^touring is not allowed to a Jaina monk. While conveying the invitation 
these letters were meant to atone for the acts of commission and omission of the 
members of a Sangha and to convey their good wishes tor the whole of 
humanity. These letters communicated the high regard which a Saugha i for 
the invitee and the eagerness of its members for doing good work and for 
abstaining from evil deeds. With all humility they mentioned the meritorious 
deeds done by the Sangha to win the good will of the guru whom tiey 
invited. In conveying such invitations they also made mention of various 
topics and often gave, though only incidentally, historical information of 
considerable interest. They usually gave in pictorial form a description of 
the locality from which the invitation was issued, and these pictures possess 
considerable value for various studies. 


The Vijnaptipatras were written on thick country paper usually ten to 
twelve inches in width. In length they would sometimes go to the measure of 
108 cubits, which was the length of an epistle written in the Vikraina year 1466 
by Mum-Suadara-sziri to his guru Devasundara-swri. 1 

Some of these Vijnaptipatras were not merely letters but Khanda-kavyas 
or small detached compositions or literary works. An example is the /nduduta 
of Vinayayijaya which was written in imitation of the 11 eghadiita of Kalidasa. 
In form, it is a vijnapti or solicitation from Vinayavijaya made to his guru. 
Vijayaprabha-sziri who was dwelling at Surat. It purports to be a message 
sent through Indu or the Moon by the author at the time of the Paryushand 
and thus resembles the Meghadiita where the lovesick Yaksha requests a megha 
or cloud to take a message to his beloved wife at Alakapur/, the capital town 
of Kubera, the god of wealth. The writer Vinayavijaya was staying at Jodhpur 
and describes the road from Jodhpur to Surat for the guidance of the 
messenger, as did the Yaksha in the Meghaduta the way from Rdmagiri to the 

1. See Vijixaptitriveni by Jinavijayamuni, pp.' 30 ff. Here a still older epistle 
-written on palm-leaves is also spoken of. 
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said capital of Kubera. The route described agrees with the present railway 
route as is shown by the mention of the chief places lying on it. The descrip¬ 
tion of Jodhpur (Yodhapura), Jalor, Sirohi, Mount Abu with its^ famous 
marble temples of Vastupala, of the Jaina images at Aehalagadha, of Siddhpur, 
Ahmedabad, Baroda, Broach and Surat, as given in it, is indeed vivid. 
In the following stanza it incidentally supplies an interesting description of 
the M andvl pavilion which even now is a leading landmark in Baroda: 

It rightly calls the pavilion a mandapa. The inscription built into one of the 
walls of this structure also calls it mandapa, as has been pointed out in my 
Annual Report for 1934-35. This mattdapa ( Plate I) was probably conserved 
by Malhara or Maloji, the Governor of Baroda, under the orders of Maharaja 
Damaji Rao Gaekwad II in the Vikrama year 1792, i. e., l/o6 A. D. 
It says:— 

sn^mrragqtiRT ®Ms4l ua^q: i 

H5fTK°T 3TTR: qq^jqqrqTrtRT... 

‘By that wise and fortitudinous Governor of Va/apattana (Baroda), 
(namely) Malhara, the ocean of kindness for the world, the beautiful mandapa , 
which was liked by everybody (lit. world), was well made (i. e. conserved) 
under the orders of the illustrious king Damaji (Rao). 

The Meghadiltasamasyalekha and the Chetodfita are other instances of 
this kind. They furnish interesting accounts of several places like Elora, 
Port Diu, etc., which fall on the way the messenger of these solicitations is asked 
to follow. They are splendid pieces of poetry. The last padas in some of these 
compositions are identical with those of some of the verses in the Meghadiita of 
Kalidasa. For instance, the following sloka of the Meghadiltasamasyalekha 

cr^f 54! e 4 pft 

*n?3l JTH3R 5*3^: I 
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- and the -verse in the Chetoduta-- 

3^735^ 3r§5«t7T: ST^rT: 

i^rM i&zmm \ 

c[73Et5I7flaTcPra^nft?T 3R5t II 

end in the last quadrant of the following verse in the Meghadufa :— 

cn%TvT3[r ^l%T%5(735tf^3g?E: TiTWr 
#it7T fTOEtR I 

strict 

grt 3 ET^i 7 RoTcTJTsr^<in?i 3^51 li 

and on account of that fact they would appear to be samasya as they 
complete the sense of an expression in verse by means of the newly made 
pada. These compositions speak of the flourishing condition of the towns men¬ 
tioned, and the accounts of the Jaina sanctuaries given in them are very informati\ e... 
The former was written by Meghavijaya who sent it as a letter of solicitation 
from Aurangabad (where he was residing) during the Paryushand days to the 
preceptor or uchuryci Vijayaprabiia—suri at DvZpabandar or Port Diu in 
Kathiawad, the place of the residence of his teacher. This is a general solicitation 
which can be used by every disciple for his guru at the annual festival. The heart 
is the messenger and the guru is the addressee. In the former work the messenger 
is the cloud itself as is the case in Kalidasa’s Meghaduta . 1 

1. Jinavijayamuni in his Vijnaptitrive ni speaks of two more patras : by Vinayavijaya, the 
author of this Indudvia. One was written in the Vikrama year 1694 and sent from the village 
Bareja near Ahmedabad to the preceptor Vijayananda-surt at Khambhat (Cambay). The 
, other was sent from Devapattana (or Prabhasapatana) to Vijayadeva-smi at Anahilapura- 
f Pa-tan. This composition is amusing in that the first half of its verses is in Prakrit and the 
second half completes the sense in Sanskrit. 



CHAPTER III 

We may now turn to the. methodology or the rules for writing and 
decorating letters, etc. 

It is an empirical fact that the tendency of all documentary writing is to 
become formalistic, and that was the reason why treatises on how to write letters 
came to be written. People following ancient ideas observe the injunctions laid 
down in those treatises even nowadays. Similar formalism is noticeable in 
letters drawn in other languages as well. When simplicity is the aim such 
formalities are, of course, to be dispensed with. 

The Patrakaumudl of Vararuchi is a standard treatise on writing 
letters in Sanskrit. According to this book letters should be written in the 
following way :— 

jjll 3CT f^TT i 

^TT ^TWTT U 

stima: fgyftm 3 

Hi rwrna ^ cfsruT n 

am i 

mmat 3^: li 

g rRrm i> 

“A letter should commence with the symbol S'ri which should be put in 
a prdkdra or enclosure. Three S'rls should be written in the case of a friend 
(like S'ri-S'ri-S'n or S'ri 3), one for the son or for the wife, six for the pre¬ 
ceptor, five for the master, two for the servant and four for the foe. The 
ablative should be employed for the place whence a letter is issued (like 


Formalistic 
nature of 
letters. 


Letters in 
Sanskrit. 
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Vatofattamt, i. e. from Baroda) and locative for the P'^e wher e the h 

go (like Rrniure i. e. to Ahmedabad). The addresser should put his name in he 
nominative case and that of the addressee in the accusative e. e-. 
KnslmadaUam. The prefixes like (whose feet are to b* P 

ned) should be written in the case of higher persons or mahasttumas (whsxe 
status or place is greater than that of (he sender of the letter). Thereafter, the 
name of the place from which the letter starts should be given wtale 
expressing humility and a desire to know the commands of the higher person. 
The sender of a letter should give his name with msargas. In the case o a 
female the name should end in i (long). The last letter of the name of the 
addressee should be with an anusvara as stated above. 


These are commonplace injunctions. Exception is taken in the use of 
the word S'n. A higher person addressing one who is lower in position would 
use the word Svasii in place of S’ri. Similarly the word Siddhih is used in place 
of S'n when a junior addresses a senior. These rules may vary in some 

cases. 


The authority quoted above further enjoins:— 

^ni^rapriKsrrti I 

“Letters should be decorated with gold (or) silver and scented according 
to their status or quality. The best letter should be adorned with or written in 
gold, the second- or middle-class letter, in silver, and a common one, in 
ordinary colours”. 


.coration 
classifica- 
of letters. 


ize of the 
ter. 


As to the size, the same work says that the best letter should be one hand 
(or cubit) and six fingers in length, the second class, one hand (or cubit), and 
the ordinary one, of the length of the forearm upto the wrist. 


qqsnnanT;— 

Hast a or hand here means the forearm from the elbow to the tip of the middle 
finger. It will make about 24' angulas (fingers) or 18 inches. All this is, appa- 
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rentlv, a question of discretion only. The classification into uttama, madhyama 
and sdmdnya seems to be arbitrary. Or, perhaps, the decoration depended 
upon the status or choice of the sender and the position of the addressee. 

As to the way of folding letters ( patra-bhahga-prakara) we are told that:- 
qSRHsjM'W:— 

m 3 3^1 3 ^ 3 ^ 1 

“A letter (i. e., the paper on which a letter is to be written) should be 
folded thrice, i. e., the paper should be divided into three parts, two of these 
parts should be left blank at the top, and the remaining part should be used 
for writing which should be in prose as well as in verse . 

In regard to the actual writing of a letter a goad (or ankusa ) should be 
drawn at the commencement as a mark of auspiciousness. A dot should be put 
in the middle and the figure of seven below it. Then the word Svasti should be 
written under it. Thereafter, a good piece of prose should come, then the word 
S'n or its formations and some other words in Sanskrit; thereafter, the news, good 
or evil as the case might be, should be written in Sanskrit or m Prakrit; then, 
the message; then, the main news or the purport of the letter should be 
introduced. This should be followed by honorifics and words of affection m 
verse and then, the words like ffcrf*** meaning ‘what more , etc., should be 
written. This should be followed by some verse about the despatch of the letter 
and then the date of the communication should be recorded. This is the usual 

way of writing letters. 

STssi — 

<icT: N 

-+ir*?n 1 

cTcf; 5Wtnt^ cT^f eneil > 

ctct: 11 


Method of 
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The way of 
despatching 
letters. 


The way of 
despatching 
V ij&aptipairas • 


Marking cf 
letters 


As to the despatch or the way of sending letters, the following rules are- 
given :— 

gn§rvnJTr ^ u 

Iter ask =* H 

gusfeut sr ?T«n i 

Hsfftioif qspsrcaijftftcm I 

iNr qsnong^ 1 

aarwfarafa qsnoir Tfpwn ?rre ^rt: n 

“A royal letter should be carried on the head, a letter to a worthy (high)’ 
minister should be carried on the forehead, the letter of a preceptor and of the 
Brahmanas, on the head. So, also, the letters of the celibates, the ascetics and 
of the masters. They should be respectfully received on the head. The letter 
of the wife, the son and the friend should be placed on the f^i or heart. The 
letter of a aqft or great warrior should be placed on the throat or ^5. this is 
the rule for the above-mentioned letters. The rules for other letters have not 
been stated here”. 

Whether in olden times these epistles were despatched through couriers- 
or otherwise we have no means of ascertaining definitely. From what I have 
myself seen at Poona some years ago when acharya Vijayavallabha, who is a. 
highly respected Svetambara preceptor of these days, was to be invited for the 
next chaumasa, I found some representative Jaina Sravakas personally requesting, 
him with a written vijhapli duly signed by the important members of their Sahgha 
to spend the coming chaumasa with them. This ceremony would lead me to 
surmise that during earlier days also a somewhat" similar procedure was 
observed. The case of the grihasthas would be different especially now when 
recourse can be had to the Post Office. 

There are some regulations about the marking of letters. A royal letter 
should be marked by a circle, like the disc of the moon, made of musk and 
saffron at the top leaving a space of six angulas or fingers. The letter to 
ministers should be marked with saffron only and those to learned men and 
the gums, with sandal, and the letters to the masters with sivdilrci or red oxide 
of mercury. The letter to the wife should be marked with red lac, the letter to' 
the father and to the son, with sandal, and to the ascetics, with sandal alone, and. 
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to the Yatis or celibates, with saffron. The letter to a servant should be marked 
with red sandal paste and the letter to an enemy should be marked with blood— 


spar 


RT«Fc3T I 

hiNott I 

5^ott =sf^?N rrsttoH n 

=aF^: fqf2^ ; 1 

^rrRisrr srcfRf i?ipri*r =a: u 

5rnnRT?hr sngjTif stq^q^li 

crftt ^rsnr *RjRrF*ngHR?r: I 

q^r^rra g rrtjtut ^rifira u 


Similarly, regulations are put down in regard to piercing or cutting a 
hole in the corner of a letter of a king, though discretion is allowed in these 
cases. A hole is to be made in the right corner of a royal letter and suitable 
titles or epithets should be put according to the position of the addressee. 
The figure of a celestial tree may be put as an indication of the addressee’s 
liberality. All this is laid down in the following s lokas :— 


3 T^cR 5 #^<:^ff; l 

^T^rfrnntfr Ihr ft II 

R^ R ren R rosreg twstM atrar ^ I 

cr«n qvsqsrejrf^s u 

?T5qi?TpqtgHR0rT goT^^cT: | 




f^I? II 


A royal letter is carried on the head out of respect, as we shall see in the 
case of the Vijnaptipatra conveying the royal command of Jahangir which 
prohibited animal slaughter on the Paryushana days (Plate III a). The letters 
addressed to royalties were carried on the forehead in the time of Harsha, the Great, 
i. e., in the seventh century after Christ, as is shown by the description of the 
courier Kuradgaka 1 which Bdtfa has given in the Harshachatita. This messenger 

1. The Harshacharita of Bana, translated by Cowell and Thomas, 1929, page 133. 
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is described as approaching the Emperor “with a billet tied in a forehead-wrap 
of rags of deep indigo hue". The da* colour symbolized the bad news 

conveyed by the letter. 


Despite these elaborate instructions about writing letters it must be said 
that no didactic treatise is known specifically laying down the mode of wn mg 
Vijnaptipatras. However, a formalistic tendency is at once observable, indeed 
very prominent, in the specimens under examination. This is per aps an 
adaptation from coeval customs. All the epistles, I have been able to see, indi¬ 
cate a strong tradition behind this formalisation. From a critical comparison of 
various Vijnaptipatras we can deduce the method by which they were 

written. 


There are two kinds of such epistles, one in which letters were written 
by a Sangha to a monk and the other, between two monks, one of whom was of 
the superior rank of a guru and the other, a disciple. 

The rules enumerated above pertain to letters in general. The Vijnapti¬ 
patras do not come under this category as they are rather special letters and 
belong, moreover, to a particular sect. The general rule of marking letters 
with saffron or sandal-wood paste and decorating them with colours is more or 
less observed in preparing them. The rules pertaining to the top portion and 
the actual space left for the subject matter, and the writing of the date, etc., and 
of drawing a Kalpavriksha hold good in the case of some Vijnaptipatras . The top 
portion was used for drawing various figures as we shall see in the specimens 
noticed below. The use of Sanskrit and Prakrit, of prose and verse, is also 
observed. 


Customary 
rules regard¬ 
ing writing Vi¬ 
jnaptipatras. 


As has already been stated, no written or canonical injunctions for writ¬ 
ing Vijnaptipatras are known to me. Empiric rules, however, can be stated 
with assurance after a thorough comparative study of numerous specimens. 
These are given below. 


As a rule Vijnaptipatras were written in the form of a scroll. First 
comes the Mangala-kalasa (or auspicious pitcher), then, the eight sacred objects, 
vis., Brahmana, cow, fire, gold, ghee or clarified butter, sun, water, and king, (or, 
according to others, lion, bull, elephant, water-jar, fan, flag, drum and lamp), 
are drawn. Below these are painted the fourteen great Svapnas or Dreams 
which the mother of a Tirthankara dreams. These are (1) White Elephant, 
(2) White Bull, (3) White Lion, (4) Sri or the Goddess of Wealth, (5) Garland of 
the sweet-smelling ‘Mandara’ (a celestial tree) flowers, (6) the White Moon, 
(7) thelRadiant Sun, red as the beak of a parrot, (8) Indradhvaja ( or Celestial 
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Banner, (9) Golden-pitcher,(10) Lotus-lake, (11) the Milky-ocean,(12) the jewel- 
bedecked Celestial Abode, (13) the great Vase filled with jewels and (14) Clear Fire 
led with clarified butter. The Digambaras, it may be added here, maintain that the 
dreams are sixteen in number, the eighth dream being about two fishes (instead of 
the Indradhvaja), and that between the ‘Ocean 5 and the ‘Celestial Abode comes a 
Throne of diamonds and rubies. They further hold that the ninth dream is of 
two golden-pitchers. 

The eight mangalas or auspicious objects mentioned in the Bvihan- 
nandikesvara , as quoted in the S’abdakalpadnima, are:— 

nircr^i ffir rft: ?rsn i 

tNpTwfi arar n 

i. e., (1) Lion, (2) Bull, (3) Elephant, (4) Pitcher, (5) Fan, (6) Banner, (7) Drum 
and (8) Lamp. 

The S'nddhitaltva , as quoted in the same lexicon, names them as follows:— 

sH^OTT I 

ferosr STlfil TT3TT cTOlS!*; II 

i. e., (1) Brahmana, (2) Cow, (3) Fire, (4) Gold, (5) Ghee, (6) Sun, (7) Water 
•and (8) King. 

Several objects are looked upon as giving good luck. The above-men- Omens 
tioned things are included in them. They are enumerated in the good luck. 
Brahmavaivartta thus:— 

fs^ sjfgsrFq =sr I 

55T3TTSt g*q U 

ufi fprorsRir i 

qvr =q qRqun% qi^rfq fitih'-qrfr =5 n 
qra^qcff rrt a^tq nfoig^wnr t 
grtir =sr ^ =^3^ ll 

‘‘A pitcher full of water, a Brahmana, a courtesan, white grains, a mirror, ghee, 
honey, parched grains, flowers, durvd grass, white rice, a bull, a good elephant, 
a horse, burning fire, gold, a leaf, various ripe fruits, a woman with husband 
and son, a lamp, a good jewel, a pearl, a garland of flowers, fresh flesh and 
•sandal.” That a courtesan should also figure as a mahgalci looks amusing. 

Evidently she is included in this group because of her being connected with 


of 
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music, the chief concomitant of auspicious occasions. The inclusion of fresh 
flesh is difficult to understand unless it is meant to avert the evil eye. The Jainas 
must have made a selection from these man galas and their exclusion of flesh is- 
quite natural. 

Kalasa or Kalasa is considered to be a special’omen of good luck and 
auspiciousness. Therefore, definite instructions for making it are laid down. 
They are mentioned in the S' abdakalpadrwna and need not be dilated upon 
here. When consecrated, a Kalasa becomes the abode of all the principal gods or 
divinities, the chief seas, the Vedas, the principal streams or rivers, etc., etc. All 
of them are worshipped in that abode. It is worthy of note that the Kalasa or 
Mahgala-kalasa should be the chief omen of good luck or auspiciousness with the 
Hindus, as well as the Jainas and other people. One is tempted to think that 
like the cornucopia it may be a symbol of plenty or fertility. That it is invariably 
marked with two prominent eyes would, possibly, mean expectancy or prospe¬ 
rity, if a conjecture could be hazarded. 

After the representation of the above-mentioned sacred objects, the 
palaces of the ruler of the country, where the locality from which the letter of 
solicitation is despatched lies, are shown along with some important buildings, 
bazaars and streets, religious structures, both Jaina and non-Jaina, wells, tanks, 
streams, the scenes of festivities and the feats of jugglers, dances and the Jaina 
processions connected with the Paryushana day. Representations of the con¬ 
gregation held under the auspices of a teacher of the Jaina community are also 
drawn. The illustrations in the epistles show that the painter tried to be reali¬ 
stic and accurate in his depiction of dress, etc. It is in this feature that the 
enormous value of these scrolls lies. But it will have to be admitted that, barring 
letters like that with the portrait of Jahangir, their technique is crude though suc¬ 
cessful in producing a panoramic effect. They further show that the sensibility 
of the later artists was blunted and that they did not fully understand some 
of the subjects of their paintings and blindly followed tradition. For 
example, some of these later paintings represent a lion with wings, green, 
golden, or white. The earlier pictures are more accurate and more artistic. 
This deterioration we notice in sculpture also. 1 After these pictures which 
occupy nearly half of the whole scroll, sometimes even more, comes the text 
of the letter. The photographs reproduced below will give an idea of such 
pictures. 

As to the body of these letters, it is written in mixed language, partly in 
Sanskrit and partly in Prakrit or the local dialect; partly in verse and partly in 

1 See chapter on Art in my Guide to Elephant a. 
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prose. It has a traditional beginning ana commences with salutations to a 
Jina or Jinas, believed to be the conquerors or liberators of the world. Then 
comes a eulogistic description of the residence of the preceptor and of the good 
deeds performed by him. This is followed by the praise of the people who 
have the good fortune of having the preceptor amidst them. After this comes 
an account of the virtuous performances of the Sahgha or community sending 
the Vijnaptipatra or letter of solicitation. Thereafter the main object of the 
epistle is stated and that is a prayer for forgiveness of the shortcomings of the 
inviters and an earnest request to the acharya or preceptor to spend the next 
chaumasa or^ the four months of the rainy season at the place of 

invitation. Jaina monks do not go on their vihara or tour of preaching 

during these months for the obvious reason that they are not allowed 
to make use of any conveyance whatsoever and have to perform 

journeys on foot only. The signatures of the inviters are given at the end. The 

date of the invitation is recorded along with signatures, as in PI. XXIII b, or on 
the outside of the scroll, as in the case of the Ghogha Vijnaptipatra of V. S. 1717, 
where the address also is written. (See infra p. 45). The majority of these 
letters fulfil these conventions though in observing them much depends on the 
status of the inviters. When a letter goes from a monk, the above-mentioned 
elaborate and conventional arrangement need not be expected. It may be a 
simple undecorated letter. Or, it may have some illustrations. Or, it may 
contain verses written in ‘bandhas’ i. e. verses which, can be written in various 
modes of writing and arranged in the shape of geometrical or other figures, 
like a sword, a lotus, a drum, etc., allowing syllables which occur repeatedly to be 
left out, or words being written in a shorter form, as illustrated in the examples 
given in the sequel. 

These epistles are important from several points of view. The des¬ 
cription of the localities concerned and the mention of the ruler of the country 
with allusions to local events give the documents considerable value for local 
history. They provide us with interesting details regarding arts and crafts, 
professions, etc., of the localities with which they are concerned. The pictures 
given in them are worthy of note for the history of the art of painting. They 
are useful for the study of social and religious customs, the growth of dialects or 
the study of comparative philology. They also supply considerable material 
for ethnographical study. The analysis of the Vijiiaptipatras given in the 
Memoir will demonstrate these points. 

A passing mention may be made here of some scrolls which though 
similar in appearance are yet different from the Vijnaptipatras in every other 

respect. I have seen two such scrolls. One of them belongs to the said Muni- 
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Jasvijaya. It is a very valuable piece, possibly unique, for it contains pre- 
Mughal coloured pictures on cloth. This scroll is an illustrated manuscript of 
the Sangrahanl-sutra, a very important Jaina work. The illustrations this scroll 
contains represent various subjects including the Mangala-kalasa with which the 
Vijnaptipatras usually commence. The denizens of Devaloka, Indra, Mahendra, 
etc. the Narakis, i. e., persons undergoing various punishments in hell, as well as 
some astronomical figures are drawn here on Chdmpdneir cloth. It was written at 
Anahilapura-pattana, i. e., old Vat an, in the Vikrama year 1453 (=1397 A. D.) on 
Sunday the 12th tithi of the bright half of Chaitra. The date portion reads 

Wk m thwrt& 

ii u 

This scroll supplies, perhaps, the -oldest dated example known of paint¬ 
ings on cloth made in Gujarat. (Plate II a & b). 

The other old specimen of the kind, though later by about 37 
years, is the invaluable picture roll from Gujarat which is also on Champaner 
cloth and pre-Mughal in origin. It belongs to the year 1433 after Christ and has 
already been noticed by Mr. N. G. Mehta, I. C. S. in the Indian Art and 
Letters (New Series Vol. VI, No. 1 second issue for 1932, pp. 30 ff. Plates A-F) 
and its detailed description is not needed here. The piectures or rather drawings 
it gives chiefly represent Jaina sanctuaries. At present it is with M uni-Puny a- 
vijaya at Patan. 




CHAPTER IV 

Examination of VijiIaptipatras 

After this introduction I may proceed with the examination of the 
Vijnaptipatras themselves. Of all the specimens which were accessible to me 
the one which is connected with the farman or command of Jahangir, the 
Mughal Emperor, prohibiting the slaughter of animals during the Paryushana 
period, is the most important, artistically as well as historically. Akbar, we know, 
was very favourably inclined towards the Jainas. In the year 1583 A.D. he made 
animal slaughter during the Paryushana days a capital offence throughout his 
vast empire. This tolerant policy of the Great Mughal was revoked by his 
successor Jahangir. A deputation of the Jainas visited Jahangir in 1610 (A. D.) 
.and was able to secure a new Imperial rescript or farman under which the 
slaughter of animals was again prohibited during the period of Paryushana. 
It may be remarked incidentally that upto about the time of Akbar or the 16th 
century after Christ the number of Jaina acharyas or preceptors was very small. 
Subsequent schisms arose in the sect and their number increased, as it is still 
increasing. A fairly large number of Vijnaptipatras must have accumulated 
during the past few centuries. It may safely be assumed that many more such 
letters are in existence than we know of. Jaina monks are fond of keeping 
them. 

I. Vijnaptipatra with Jahangir’s farman 

This valuable document containing the farman of Jahangir belonged to 
the collection of the late M wm-Hamsavijaya but is now with Muni- Punyavijaya 
at Patan who very kindly lent it to me for examination and for getting it photo¬ 
graphed. He also gave me a Gujarati translation of its MarwadI text which I 
am reproducing below. The illustrations found in this epistle were worked by 
Salivahana 1 , the celebrated painter of the courts of Akbar and Jahangir. This 
painter was remarkably successful in representing things as he actually saw them. 
The portraits we see in the scroll under examination are faithful, and reflect great 
credit on S'alivahana, the gifted artist of the Mughal period. As was pointed 

1. For the unique manuscript of the S'&Ubhadramahamunicharitra with illustrations 
painted by S’alivahana see my Memoir entitled, Indian Pictorial Art as Developed in Book 
Illustrations , published in the Gaekwad’s Archaeological Series, plates XVIII & XIX. 
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Description 
of the epistle. 


out by the late Dr. Vincent Smith, it was in obedience to the doctrine of 
ahinla as preached by his Jaina teachers that Akbar restricted, to the narrowest 
possible limits, the destruction of animal life during his prosperous rule over his 
vast Empire. He heard of the virtues and learning of Hiravijaya-szrn, the 
famous Jaina monk of Kathiawad-Gujarat, and invited him to his court in 1582 
A. D. This Jaina teacher succeeded in persuading the Mughal Emperor to release 
prisoners and caged birds and to prohibit the killing of animals in the 
Pafyushana days. In the year 1585 these orders were extended and disobe¬ 
dience of them was made a capital offence. Akbar 1 2 renounced his much loved 
hunting and restricted the practice of fishing. The potency of the influence 
exercised by the Jaina teachers on the ideas and policy of the great Mughal 
was not recognised by historians as Vincent Smith has remarked in his excel¬ 
lent book on Akbar. The same remark will hold good in the case of Jahangir 
although he was not so tolerant as his father. That Jahangir also forbade 
animal slaughter under a similar influence for some days is proved by the 
present document. So far this fact has not been bi ought out or realised by 
the historians of his reign. That there were Jaina teachers who exercised consi¬ 
derable influence on Jahangir is demonstrated not only by this epistle but by 
other evidences as well. Abu—*1 Fazl has given a list of the learned men of the 
time. Three of them, namely, Hiravijaya-szin, Vijayasena-sriri and Bhanu- 
ehandra Upddhyaya were the Jaina gurus or teachers. Vijayasena suri figures 
in the epistle—his very portrait is there. Representations of the congregations- 
of Vijayasena-suri in the epistle are unsurpassed from an artistic point of view. 
Bhanuchandra, with whom Akbar read the Suryasahasrandma, was the teacher 
of Siddhachandra-gam, the author of the commentary on the second part of 

the Kadambari. On this Jaina guru Jahangir was pleased, to confer the dignified 
title of 

rtf* tjy* ' 


This I have shown in my article on ‘Akbar as a Sun-worshipper ’ which I 
contributed long ago to the Indian Historical Quarterly ? 

Now to the description of the epistle. It is written on paper and 
measures about 13' long and 13" broad. At present it is cut into two parts. 
The upper part contains pictures and the lower one, the text of the letter. No 


1. The temple of Adis'vara on the hill of S'atrufijaya near Palitana in Kathiawad has 

along Sanskrit inscription incised on its walls which praises both Akbar and 

Hiravijaya. 

2. Vol. IX, March 1933, pp. 138 ff. A photographic copy of the Yantra containing the 
one thousand names of the Sun—god ( SjTOiOlI'fW Akbar worshipped, has also been, 
given in this article. 
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trace of any man galas, etc., such as are found in the Vijhaptipatras, is to be 
seen in this letter. At the top of the epistle are given faithful portraits of 
Jahangir and Prince Khurram, (Plates III, IV). In the Royal Asiatic 
Society edition of the Memoirs of Jahangir there is a portrait of 
Jahangir which is a reproduction from a miniature in the British 
Museum. Other portraits are reproduced in Vincent Smith’s ‘ History of Fine 
Arts in India and Ceylon . Plates III a & V a represent him as Prince Salmr 
and plates V b & VI, as Jahangir, the Emperor. His portrait is also given on his 
muhar in the Lahore Museum. 1 A nuihar in the British Museum, a copy of which 
has been reproduced by Whitehead in the said publication, 2 also gives his por¬ 
trait. A comparison of these portraits with that drawn by Salivahana in the 
epistle under notice will show how successful the painter was in depicting the 
subject. These portraits are also reproduced here to facilitate comparison. 

The portrait of Jahangir is given in the upper part of the epistle. 3 He is 
shown sitting in the well-known Jharokha or the balcony window. The label 
given below the portrait makes mention of the ‘Cup of Wine’ of which he was 
too fond:— 

The label Sultan Khurram is written under the portrait of the 
prince, the future Shah Jahan. The ehowri-bearer Farasat Kh an eunuch is 
also shown at the back of the Emperor. Then Rdjd-S'rl-Ramaddsa is portrayed 
as showing the Royal farman to the public, proclaiming the prohibition of the 
slaughter of animals with the beating of drums by the laymen and the Yatis or 
Jaina monks in the main bazaar of Agra. Then come the portraits of 'Pandita 

SVi-Vivekaharsha, Mirza SddaUd, Shaikh Farid; Abdul . Agha Tur 

Kortawal Kamal’. Thereafter several other figures are drawn with labels 
including those of Jaymal and Patta, the well known heroes of Rajputana. 

afi 

qfi srwd 5RT STS 
sfr tsircqn 

tfisT qro(e) 3T5g55.3TFir^5 qc*R 

SEfTRS q(TTT) 

ZimK (5t¥l)^iSK 

Here it may be pointed out that the names Jaymal and Patta are con¬ 
nected with a memorable event in the history of Rajasthan, viz,, the seige 

1. See Catalogue of Coins in the Punjab Museum, Lahore, by R. B. Whitehead, Plate V, 

No. 889. 

2. Ibid . Plate XXI, No. VII. 

3. - Compare N. C. Mehta, Studies in Indian Paintings, where this epistle is noticed for 

the first time. 

6 
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of the fortress of Chitor by Akbar in 1567 A. D. Udaismgh, the Raya of 
Mevvar, having fled, the gallant Fathers, Jaimal and his sixteen year old lieute¬ 
nant Patti, were left to guard the fortress which Akbar several times attempted 
to carry by assault without success. He narrowly escaped being killed by a 
canon ball which destroyed twenty of his men. Four months after the seige 
had begun, Akbar noticed one day a chief, busy m directing the defence. He 
aimed his musket and shot him and later learned that it was Jaimal whom he had 
brought down. Their commander having fallen, the Rajputs withdrew from 
the ramparts, and fires broke out in three distant places in the fort in which 
about three hundred ladies burnt themselves according to the rites of jctuhar. 
Patta, upon whom the command of the fortress now devolved, fell later and is 
said to have been trampled to death by the emperor’s elephant. His wife and 
mother died fighting. When Akbar made his triumphal entry into the fort the 
next day, eight thousand Rajputs dearly sold their lives, perishing to a man. 
Akbar, incensed by the desperate resistance offered him, resorted to barbaric 
cruelty and ordered a general massacre of the 40,000 peasants who had helped 
in the defence. Some 30,000 men were slaughtered. The rest were captured 
and enslaved. “From that day Chitor has been held accursed, no successor of 
Udaisingh has entered it and the ‘Sin of the slaughter of Chitor’ has become 
proverbial.” 

After the conquest of Chitor Akbar had the statues of Jaimal and Patta, 
■seated on elephants, placed outside the palace gates at Agra, presumably ‘to 
insult the dead as door-keepers’, but according to some, he repented of his 
disgraceful acts at Chitor and sought to honour the memory of the gallant 
defenders of the fortress. These 1 statues were removed to Delhi by Shah Jahan, 
“but were destroyed by Aurangzeb to whom the representations of human 
beings were unlawful. The pictures in the epistle under notice are practically 
contemporary with Jaimal and Patta and their importance on that score cannot 
be overrated. It is curious to observe that the statues of these gallant Rajputs 
are set up at the principal entrance of some of the temples in Bhafgaon, the 
old capital of Nepal. Though they are known as Jaimal and Patta even there, 
they have become meaningless ornamentations of the structure before which 
they stand. 

In the second piece of the epistle under notice we see the figures of 
the Jaina monks, etc., with the following labels 


1. Sse Vincent Smith, Akbar etc. pp. 91 ff. and the Cambridge Shorter History of India 
p. 349. for an account of this seige, the statues and the curse connected with the events which 
took place at Chitor. 
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4 

s8^icra*n«r *tjt: «m: 

srr<%# Hjicfi sf. 

The epistle ends with:- 

jfi^t ^ctt h ^k?t ^m^tT 53-4 ¥t^g 
55T. §cT 

meaning:— 

“The Vikrama year 1667, the second tithi of the bright half of Kar- 
tika, Monday. May it be lucky ! Written by Sikahasa the son of. ” 

Vivekaharsha and Udayaharsha, the two disciples of Vijayasena-swtt 
led a deputation in the company of Raja -Ramadasa to Jahangir at Agra and 
succeeded in getting an Imperial command in 1610 A. D. prohibiting animal 
slaughter during the Paryushana week. The letter is sent by the Jaina San glia 
or congregation of Agra and is addressed to acharya Vijayasena -suri to convey 
to him the news so very dear and welcome to the Jainas. The Emperor is seated 
on the balcony. Raja -Ramadasa introduced the deputation led by Pandita 
Vivekaharsha with Pandita Udayaharsha behind as seen in the epistle. The 
Emperor accepted the prayer and issued a farmdn which was duly proclaimed 
by the beating of drums. Salivahana, the court painter, portrayed the scene as 
he saw it. The various people figuring in the scene are labelled in Devanagari 
script and Marwadi language. The darbdr scene is an ordinary sitting of the 
Imperial court and Jahangir is seen in it receiving a glass of wine from some 
attendant. Sultan Khurram is standing on the left. J?a/a-Ramadasa is present¬ 
ing the farmdn granted, probably, by Akbar. The Jaina monk is urging his 
prayer. A mixed crowd of ‘Arabs, Turks, Persians and also a rather pathetic 
specimen of a European in red baggy trousers, a black coat and a broad- 
brimmed straw hat is shown outside the court-yard.’ In the next scene is 
shown the actual proclamation of the renewed farmdn before the Jaina monks in 
the principal bazaar or thoroughfare of Agra. The second piece of the roll 
shows Vijayasena -suri seated amongst his lay disciples. Vijayaharsha followed 
by Udayaharsha is seen presenting the new fannan to his guru. The portraits of 
Vijayasena, as well as, of his disciples dressed in spotless white and carrying the 
massive chowries possess considerable interest, historical as well as aesthetic. 
A scene of great animation with a man dancing to the accompaniment of a vlna, 
pakhawaj or drum, the sarod and the cymbals is shown in the corner of an upasrd. 
In another corner are seated three nuns with the Svastika symbol in front, the 
lay-women coming in and scattering rice and paying homage to them. _ The 
letter gives the names of several Jainas, men and women, of the city of Agra. 
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(Lines 27 to 40 and 65 of the text). It winds up with the invitation and 
prayer to the great Siiri or preceptor to visit the Jaina Sahgha in Agra, and was 
despatched like other Vijnaptipatras in the Paryushana period. In the portrait of 
Vijayasena -suri we have ‘the faithful likeness of a great religious teacher of 
commanding personality and immense learning’. 

As to the paintings, they are on paper with a vivid and effective back¬ 
ground of green, red, yellow or blue colour, as Mr. Mehta has rightly remarked 
in his Studies in Indian Painting. The pictures of the congregation of Vijayasena- 
sari are probably amongst the finest illustrations of the common life of the people 
of the time of Jahangir, drawn by any Mughal artist, yet known. 

Now I give the text and the. translation of the main letter:- 

TEXT 

( as given in the epistle ) 

t ^=n*rn srorwf sftqqqqqreoiT rri^Rip; ^ srtfsif 

fnfreridm- 

r. 3TcW wiTrrqtq q^s^ssrr^jfosrqcrrc ^qcfpfe- 

srpRail 

$q>q^ 3T^[sr]i7frr areronfp: qan eraser span 

qPHTSTqt 

a. sjftqq: q=q prcqqi qT5s<Ji^pc sqjraprr ¥i3Tfrr arrsson^p; arts 

iTgwifaqifn sftq^ 

H. qqqt^rengc q^^tsrpn qRoufi?: ^srq ^nrarrrq mqqqr^qi arrrr: afiT qp: 
qqrqqr STMT 

aft q>T5T3TRr sftqq; sftqqt strtqq: qspc qronqnfrT srior* 

^reP^ jgsqiRt srRraraq; stsp; t%^aRT 
<:. snws rswri q^q^ fq*rt apaqpqfttfa srsres- 

K *n sjpa; qrqftr q^pn sfiqqiarq'fti shot trpt- 

1°. ^ 3?pfkri qrcWRqt q=qfq^ wiqqRt *nqq; sRrsr 

U. ^iq^fqqrgrcqr *m srrajpRt sqgftrq; srsif^ srrai- 

KR- ORcsq»fi 3rpq qq?gTfqf4rpn ares'rtgp;; 

IV sn qftqq: i^Rra laq^orqi mm qfaa ^PT^jT^r stRtqiaq; £r- 
\m. Rra jjaft sn^TcTRqi qrcorfp;; aT%a ar^raqi shot qi%a sfifqq- 
^praqftqi ^apn qaiq; cfftaqR; 

grr gg qigftmi TTq^g: ^faraqqqai^; ^4- 

**• q3Tqq^qTqqT3 qR qtfft: %TCqcTp* q$ Rp% mq^f- 

K- ’qft^gsRrc; PiqirCnqsrctiiaft; s^R’EW-TO^piqfp: 

IV qPH^fqSPlotqR; qtfMtf^a'ft; qtf| ^ ^ ,ffc_ 

RO. *P$R*Ti 5TPT *PIRPt; SSpiSSftT aPftgifft; '-qqRrr* g\¥Jt— 

RL STpftjq sTtot qqRftq 3?q;q^^ q~sfft 
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RR. RROTrt RC ^ %3I RstCTrfT STcft 

R%. #¥n*fr fcorjftv rh trttt gRfriRTci# snqrfcrai^g^jsT^feaT- 

rr. wx Jisreffarer nsr4t?ra hcrtorfritt: Rsm^gfc^c sftssRsnsfissftsftsiisit 
sfr stt sir sn sfi sft sft m sri «$r sn sfr sft t^strhr^ih^^ ^t- 
R% rtcric hcotrirhr gsft snncisEtsng h^i sn^Hqiici HcniHRR; rihr- 
rj®. ^ih riscsihrr h^t hrri ^srr: t^rh^ih: ht: sf^i^rer Ht: hr#? ini?r- 
^C. H; H; =Rf RtRcfi Ht: RHsfl: HT: =RS[iR; H: RRIRHT: HI: Rig tftRI^’^IH HI: 
5=SF*t 

RR. mx htti?ih rcr?rh : h: rcr?th *trr;t: HT: rur Hi: £t^tc H: eftcRtH HI: qiRR 
Rg H: #RHT: HT: 5CT: HT: Rig HT: HI- 

\o. TIC cl: ^C3H RCRRTR: HT; RCT CI#HPR HT; R-RCT ^TCRHT Hr: Ri^H HI; RHI 
%\. HT: W.zm faCRTRH HI: RlCiR CU: RlCT HT: RRTf^R: H: RRRICOT HT; RRRHT; 


HT: R- 

VL HIRI#? HT |%HIRIHI IsHHI: H: HCR?IH: HT; mxM HT: <RRTRK HT: CIHr: 

HT: ^R- 

HI HT: RRHT HT gHI HT: ^TC: %, :ftRR?TH Hit =RTR HI: RRC HI; 5?iRRr?tH HI; 
RTCRIH Hr: RIRT: HI; Rig Ctg 

?a. HI; RR RICoi: HI: RRT RHTTC: HT: RRRHTCT HI: SR3n T^Ffr c'lRRRTH Hl#t 

&RH- 

5TH: HI= STlfl#? CTI; RR'RCOT Hi: RR3TT HTRsft HI: sftRT: H. R?F 3IRI H. Hig 
H. HRH 

H. HRIRIH 4. hThiRRI H. ^ H. #tC3ft. H. ^JCI HIgH: HI; RTHTTOT ^Thff 

^HI? §R#T 

?vs. CTT. ^=3RI jporcT HI: R^T HI: HH*fR gt'JIcl : ^T : tHC HI: W3: 

Ht TTIRH 

\<Z. CTT: HIRHI: HI: qfRHI: HI: 3R^(flR HI: CRT: HI: ^WCRI H. TTfel^t HT : H^T: 
HI: RT^IH HRt: ^ 

H*t*ra HI: HTHI HI: ClHIH : HI: Rig. Ht: HTR^ RIR¥ HI: 5HC RR HI: RTH 
HI: .tTK: HT: ^,— 

Ho. CcHOT: HT: ^RjHJT: 3RRHR:rH RRH RROTi: cf(R>HHIRitRCrHR?fT STRRIC^t: HRH— 
«?. rf HRTfl ST^R^TT 37RRIT:3l. ^ RH^ ^HH^RR |. gsfl^nRI 

%R. ^155 RRRI Hcfl HRIHI C cflRRI 5UR HRRR RCR^R ^R5I: 3TRC ^ SIT 

qgHor sir rthrtrrh i^it ^ strict rth \R q^Hcar^ !%hr hi^rh*. jcrrh 
aa. rrt eiHR^H rrtrr^h hh^Ictisrht risk Cr rh rht strict Rcri & R: 

HRTR RR^T . c ^ 

VR. gft gHC^RI 5311 IH Sit H^tTiC RIcftHT? RRR RS g3 R HgCR RvCoft » S R- 

a^. ttrr^Ttr siht^ sficwiRs^rr r(rr rihr it % sfiRiRHnsfr ^crr ^ ^h 5 - 
a'f. RT: Rsn RgHH STIR sfl3ng CRRTH3R STR g^CH |^R SfCSTT RSICT ^IRtRI 
a<£. qiCfSCRTC HK ^R ^ STRICT RCcTt? 3U0I RH SH3H 1*W( ^IRI RIOT RH ^ClRR 

7 
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sir sater sria Isr art nsn naqrH nra «rr ate qfi 'jHrra nte: q; f^r^t 
Ho. fte qii q ; q>f sar? q§ smrd hihh f%sTcr? qfr sfraiatetisfr 
h?. aaqriHT: atetea: after qcteai ate Hfrara ^nni ws ©te & 
hh. anar HreqqiH qTfaHiir (^sh^k is an cte hit %q % tHTfi for i%- 
\\. =aaii ara Ha ! ^ sq aisar anar Hr^taioT q^HT fqaqr % asHi. 

H«. ssjfj qgj^ror srtea^te 53 tt te Harqfra %.l aqatHaan 5 Jl ainaa- 

HH. or li qrqqqoT asu Hart ?rar laqHa ina nsa ater kr era ani ^arr 53 
H^. sasCtatei Hinted nr: qsfnTH^; karnr atar hhoti Heft hi- 
Hv». Tffqw hth I saunter anri^r Ha* If ssfflSRsrrcrc? srai: H: =aa s 
hc. aarur qte anr ^ ft I atea; ater ai%gt3i a<mi i sfi$Htefr ar^r anr 
HH. sfr arraifterar qqFHT srteHHcriteF hhi asn tl? Hrteaar uwqqia ^ 

^o. jater larara^ qaate: nktearsq afterarql qte air s qate na^r 55# g fq- 
hih hht irm aa ^aar §hi sfra faa qnrrar ^a anr^ qar aqHSHf 
I^TOTtaif; q. af(: aiiiqq s<n \ Is sh R ll: ate: hthi oti R 

ainr Ir- ^ ^ 

arH^rsnarq: aari qrwte *1 ar fq^rnaarr HrnrftH *1 mzt ir tot a ar<& 
*«.<w: tte §£hh qnaqqr^! aa;f< qrcar; q^ ar! Hf?rq ^ ^r q 

^qqf rjqif ^ 

^H. q?r qrsr q *f afrq ^stt. ^rqtetsTi q^otr T^qqr s q al^ar ^r 


anqtaiT- 


^3: T^rqqiq 
q^qi? 

qatte| 

qr^iq 


qr: HiCrqri: qr: jfr^q qc arr^q 

qi: 55T®'r kr? ami qqqrfi qr: arrq®? 

qr: wmk m: qr: «qa 

gf: aq^qq ki* q^qq qr; =aar 

qi qi: qter at: kefq 


qri: qr^rfaqr qq<q arqqrr^rr 


l nr: q.qq? 
I Hr: ^3 
\ nr: erne 

l HT: q^q(H 


Ht: qq(H2. 
Hf: qfHf 
HI; 

nr: srnr 


Hf: qiffc7 
Hf; qofrqfH 

Hf: 

Hr; qHC 


\% qqfrar afte^raq^r la qqrrqr f?qr nag qqq?r a^rks qqar^ garn hch 
*&.'qq nans na nara qra akia^: akraqrw^ arran qar HteHiHarrar ht- 
%£. sq kit ate qant am m ntete ^arar tiar abater gaa qs a atear. 
nqq aral qrar ^afr h ^qfta Hraqk aa§: hc HteqHi^a 

TEXT 

Gujarati Translation. 

( by Mw/zi-Punyavijaya ) 

11 Hrrea snraFatafqqrsatea aoria, sfr^qqrqHH aqraac grq^ara, qsq HTO^a, air 

q=aaiHa,...(?) ^aana^rta^tafar, qrfeqrHafaaHqaH, H<sqar%53rwaa, 

aaqraai^ara, qqfqa sreaqai ^fqa a qa^qq, quiataar hih, arc: 

arataar teqq;, qa anaaai qinaiir?:, g qraar qtec, nra aaar ^rHoiirc, ®ris aaar 
nrqq, aaqrafa^q airaqat qinorfic, iniqa aaoiaaarqqiHq, araiHR ste arc 
aqmai nwr, ac qrarHrar arqq, aqqkq ntear a^qq, q^ q^araterar q^ar hih, 
HTHq^anqqHfiq^a, nacai nsraar aiiqiH^, Hsi^nintetHq^ariHr^, #iate 
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wrihhri sRqm, sthhtivrhr qjiFfiH HHH*rr qR% qRTH qnHpn sfimu, 
hCih ^nmnsrmmRT sun, hrth HiHqRffr strri qraqinm, qHqiH hfrri Hirnu, 


SHIH ^HiqRRHHflHn HTO, HHRIH HI^pjORI OT^rST, STSIRH 3TRttHH«q;n HpJI, 
stinoRiH qiqHcmH*RT EiHoifrc, €m HRqRHRqRi sfiqqr, crrih th^jori mm, 
qqiH HRHHfqT nRqTHm, 5T5 tth syssft arimicRRi grROT^r^, hWih HRSimri mm, 
qMiH ^rtfi manm gor^r mn^, ^fin ^hiht *$Pt:gtrr (^hsthr, mf^RiHTFR, mpr- 
HifcRiRiRf, H^qcfiHSHsiHR, ^^Hqqrfmifqr^, Hg^ffr q?fc qnft, *R 
qfcnff '-mr, HiHHHRHggicfte, mqnrCiT^^orHK, HirHqniHsreTfmiHifR, qRHrii- 


frrorr, man tfm hhcihr, HH qiHr q kk sffo fqfe thh ran qqtJrK 33qHsrH- 
hfri%ri:, hsist Hm4fc, hjhphtjh srfjRq 335 #;, hioi ni^rmi axmmHif mi^ic, 
f^^4rm7:3Tmq;£icTiqlNi,^fin3Far^4c 53T 5R%nqi, hrhihrt, ^ori qrc fwk, 
gi%qr hr, sfiqn%Hrf stqtH% sTqT^sfTqqRqr^fe^i^nRJTFqrfn:, erwss- 
3#TRfrc, H#HRmqR, Tregn%ifo mssifaHH, H^qiiRiR hiiihk %kz^ hIhi^ihihi 
4r4f4!474T4f4im4f4ism4T4i4{mmT%3FT^5T^t^f^7: Hq^mxRHJrmHHR vft- 

HRnqqcig g?[ sTT^rara xrccT^mq ^chr^th m^JtFT H^tHms hi. i%HH?rH 
nr. hi. hihh? f nktH 4. Hf Hiqqt hi. ^( hi. h. sRpreft nr. 

qig HiHiCrmH nr. ’jn trt hi. Hifr^Rf fnif hh 4. hhrih tRqq hi. qjR hi. tr*; 


4. giqtH nr. qR3a qg; 4. qqH? hi. qm-. hi. hi! «i- HFre 4. ^qrsfi mHHR hi. 
tfci hIhsh nr. mro hh?4i hi. histh hi. hhi hi. qRR rq*:4iHH hi. mCin hi. 
hri hi. mm 4. %mfR<Ji hi. q3HHr hi. nirom#? hf. f^imn'i sr# h. hcst^ri 
hi. HRinf 4. qm q^mrni hi. ^ihi: hi. qn^ft hi. q?THr hi. ijht hi. fnc h. wm- 
5th hi. mrs- ht. qm^: hi. hi. hi. *flw: hi. 4r^ hi hi. hr m^ai 

HI. qqi qHTH HI. HR qHlCl HI- HI?fl Rq+TSTH HR! HI. HHTHH 

hi. ^nw>m hi. %qsfr wHsfc hi. sfRi h. h^i qmn h. hi^ h. hhh h. hsi^ih h. 

HTHiqiH H. ^ H. HKHI H. W.^,1 HFgH HI. q^qf-rr ?Sm ^'«i HI. ^qq 

g^DTH m. q^i g#m hi. hhih? s^hh hi. mf hi. inc hi. hr hi. hrhi hi. hihhi 

HI. qfi7HI HI. HCHHR HI. H3 HI. HHHH H- Hfelg HI. OT HI. HIHIH HR! H^Hq 
HI. 3CHHI HI. HHT^ HI. mi HI. HimH HR^ HI. HI- HHI HI. fJR HI. ^HTiai HI. 

H^OT STI^HHRI f^HH q^ail Htmi^Hl ^RHHmfl 3RHRHI HH^H HHHI Sl^TqmUT 
HHHITHf I SHR imH mn 3 I 'i3H3fRT H^f HHIHR HRRI 

hih qnr hhih nq^ i srq*: $& d>qiH»i qq RmraqoT pn # i hhih %q?3> q^Har4r 

fq^rq HR^H ^HiqST HHI HIHHHH HHISH-sH ^HHRHH^I HIHI p Har ^HI 37H[(ti 
q^HI ^ H HHR HRHII HlHH^Hp 'jHf HI H^IlfltqifHHH (IH HSI<J$ ^ 
ft ^ i HqqRHR nniH ssTrHqiH3S?n f%ttq ft ^ i HiqnHHif m ^hir ^ q-f r 
5 sftqiHai sm mmt hh^ihstt stih ft i ttm f^HRi i qrc hhir h^(?) 

RH KR 3 THIH qHIlt I 3 fpq HH Him f^H I%HI RH HHI ^RHR ^ HI I gfim fTH% 

hsi hi I hhi hr hi ( rot qt^ ^hir hih q. i%qmfq mm qi% q. 3-mrfq 

HI 1 qis 3 THIH 3 TIHH RHcfl €{ \ HfqiRHifsfl f^H RHC cR^I^ ROT %Ht HfHI ?R<qfH 
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« » n Sssmifc snf 3 • ssrai mfemm m*m€i a* 

^or ^ § i f^r C( i?t r%5wrl w* wi & i 3 ^ ^ *fi® ^ r 1 3H5n ^ r ® T ^^ DT 

sftatf d sftssit i fc xmmt ssfi^re^? ^ ^ **> a*-*rawm, 

^i jtw jkjfi, ?i [jtt^i ^awn] ci^T &zii. 33T srsn 3Tsrt ^ 

sirsn foi* 1 s-nstffagss m. «fcfara% ^mm ^ ^ 

awrfi^ 3® «1 frt*i tow«# *** Wfarwrai? wi *3 «*> * 1 a! ?™ 
FW H 5 ra^ si 3 i ajffitt «W nfitgm am s .4 6 I rftijasft ati? aw sTrarat*nft 

qqpR f^ETTSRiFff 3*3! 3^31^ I sf(*T33t 3*^ I ^StT 3TCt 3TC q '^ K ^ 1 

jrfjqpsnq fqoT ^ir % i 3( I *T55j stout 3W i rafr 

5fpw ran q^TTroT i §^ 3*33 ^Tt ni3*5nt i wrffTO *f. sffensnte ^jott ^ ^ i 
{^eCtl ^5 avm ^ ?|i 3 t$ naftt z\m R ^tnrsr ura^s^ nm *sftnR3 
m sett I tonctaq arraifer ^ mz ft 3^ n qs ^ ^ qfd^R^ 

#cr*ft vkm art^t i 3?55 1 at mm 3 re ^wsft f^r w % #3 m$i n cfw 

i sn^T^ft mm 3135 ft # 3 sft^l i ; sroret 


«B^?% «TO 

315513" 


,31: 5Utl3n? 
3T: m€i 
kf: ^3* 


3T: jfftst 

3i: war *rniCt 

3T: 5ftt% 


3f JRft 5 ^" |3T: 

3f 35S3X kt: ^Rft 


3f: 3(733 
31: 3t(35? 
31: ¥133 
31: ^ 

3T: ifclt 


mr qT^r^raf 33 ot 3T3 v 3(r^r 
\ ^rc 3ltI^35T(: 33^^: RfCf® 

\ m-. m-. ^reTr 

X m-. erne m-. ^re: 
l m: W3(55 m- 3(551 


^T(: ^ofl^Te 

^Ti: JTI0T3(=35[ 

m-. im 


»J333n srictgi 33(5: 33T 33T^-3t 


HtH 5T33( 3?#55( 3df( ^ 


33;3rc g^rrj ^cut 

^3 ^3 ^313 qW^t I JTfecTC 3^(3(^3133 3T(^5T « f^35Tf5T33i ^(3( %% %3 

333t 1 355 ^2 f^(3: l ^35T( tt3( 3(^33 333 53 3 5f(33t I ^ f^lcT 
R g-flftt R33K l ¥133 l 55(. ^3(^1 5g3 II 


Translation 


“ Hail 1 Salutations to the illustrious Jina Chintamani-Parsva[natha] at 
the sacred place, the great town of SVi-Devapatana, the adorable, respectable, 

the great and highly dignified.the sun for the darkness of perverted 

intellect, the incarnation of Gautama for the Kali-yuga, the neck-ornament of 
Sarasvatl, the repository of the fourteen Vidyas, the remover of the sole kind of 
Asamyama, the expounder of the two-fold Dharma, the knower of the three 
Tattvas, the vanquisher of the four Kashayas, the observer of the five Maha- 
vratas, the source of the six Kayas, the dispeller of the seven Bhayas (fears), 
the conqueror of the eight Madas, the observer of Brahamcharya free from the 
nine kinds of Vadas, the protector of the ten kinds of the duties of the 
STamauas, the knower of the eleven A?igas and the twelve Upd/zgas, the 
vanquisher of the thirteen Kd/hids, the expounder of the fourteen kinds of 
Jivas. the knower of the fifteen kinds of the Paramadhdmikas, the possessor of 
the sixteen Kalas, and moon-faced, the observer of the seventeen kinds of 
Sawzyama, the supporter of the chariot of the S'ilawga of the eighteen thousand 
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kinds, the expounder of the nineteen Jiidta Dharmas, void of the twenty places 
not fit for Samadhi, the remover of the twenty-one Sabalas, the vanquisher of 
the twenty-two Parishahas, the kuower of the twenty-three Sugadanga- 
adhyayana, the obeyer of the commands of the twenty-four Tlrthahkaras, 1 
the promotor of the twenty-five Bhavanas, the knower of the twenty-six 
Dasakalpavyavahtrra, the preacher of the twenty-seven qualities of the 
Sadhu-guyas, the knower of the twenty-eight Jchara-kalpas, the dispeller of 
twenty-nine kinds of the Papasrata-prasa/iga, the conqueror of the thirty kinds 
of MohinZs, the knower of the thirty-one qualities of the Siddha-guwas, the 
preserver of the thirty-two Yogasawgrahas, the remover of the thirty-three 
Asatanas of the preceptor, the knower of the thirty-four Atisayas, the ex¬ 
pounder of the thirty-five kinds of the Nita.rdga.-Va.nl, shining with the thirty- 
six times thirty-six qualities of the Guru-guwas, Vishnu to the Garucias in the 
fo rm of the disputants, the grinding mill for the wheat in the form of opponents, 
who has crushed the pride of disputants, who has obtained favour of Sarasvati, 
who has won numerous discussions of evil disputants, is deep like the 
ocean and steady like the Meru mountain, who has reached the other side of 
the mundane ocean, who is a ploughshare for tearing asunder the earth of 
illusion, who is a parrot for the mango-tree in the form of the illustrious 
Jina-sasana, who is a hero for the tearing of the existence of actions, whose 
voice is sweet like ambrosia, who does not stop while doing virtuous deeds, 
whose heart is pure like the waters of the Ganges, who is the foam of the ocean 
of the bright renown, who destroys the fear of the world with good 
qualities, he is a new SVz-Hiravijaya, who has expounded the great Dharma to 
Akbar, possessing greater lustre than the sun, is attracted to the virtuous, is a 
great renunciator, very fortunate, protector of Dharma like Kama, is anxious for 
emancipation, is the awakener and teacher of the Emperor, instructor of 
the people who are ignorant, is the reincarnation of Gautama in the Kali-kola 
is the garland of decoration of the Tapdgaehehha community} is the sun 
of the lustre of asceticism, the master of the Gachchha, the sole overlord of 

the Gachchha, who possesses all praise and is the great Lord and is named 
S’ri (twenty-one times) the illustrious Vijayasena. Bowing down to his feet 
with all his attendants, the solicitors residing at the Agra Fort, his obedient 

servants, the slaves of his slaves who are the dust of his feet and named as-. 

(Here follows a list of many names of the signatories). 

(1) The twenty-four Tirthahkaras are:— 

i \ ^ v h gnfe, % ism, * 

#3*3, <n n fans, v* apfer, in is 3 ?rrfcT, i* s*g, arc, 

=rfrr, V". %fk, M qT%n*r, and v* 

8 
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'Please listen to the daily salutations and to the twelve kinds of the 
greetings of the whole community. Here there is peace and happiness through 
the kindness of the worshipful master. The news of the welfare of our worship¬ 
ful Guru be always communicated. That will cause great satisfaction to the 
servant. Here this Paryushana has ended without any mishap - all the twelve 
days of the Paryushana. You may he pleased to know that Amari ( Ahihisa) was 
observed in the East, Delhi, Mewar, Ranathambhore-fort and other places 
also. The seventeen kinds of worship were performed after the coronation of 
the Emperor Jahangir. This was a unique performance. By the grace of the 
Lord the Tapagachchha community has been specially benefited. The Emperor 
has issued his Jarman. Ramadasa has been ordered. It was announced by 
the beat of drum. It may be handed over during the next Paryushana days”. 

As to the gunas or excellences mentioned in this and other Vijhaptipatras 
reference is invited to several Jaina works where they are enumerated. Some 
of them might be mentioned here. The fourteen Vidyas are these:— 

aripfjr jftwrert mwtorc: l 

S^tot srfotm? =sr to iretmg^ n 

The sixteen Kalas might have a reference to the digits of the moon which are: — 

swat gm gfe 311 1 

st&reft =5rto aft: sr 11 

The Kalas which ladies should learn are sixty-four. 

Vatsyayana (Mallanaga) in his Kdmasulra (Chap. Ill) enumerates the 
following sixty-four Kalas :— 

mcm, strew, sntofr, ft&ros&cifr, ersf^f^ttstfetorct:, 5»*n^rc<JOT, 
ttfcnfftoretft, sretfrosrero, a^tKirejCT, grimier;, fersrtsa utut:, 

qRm, qw^r^TrFrt^rstm^T^m, g-sfr- 

gmwRwrrenft, str'to, strerm^t, pk^ini:, 

cr^Rpfhot,-39013, qrregtoi, 

^Crqqrt ^tt, w'5ra*ire>^rsrg, qstr^q^FTt:, sps- 

Httost^t^rem, 3cet^ ^ Wrewt, 

w«. ^W5taRfeqiT, f^fftrt^tflrn, qsRRlWl, -RPWTRRTqtf, JTW^ft, SCTW- 

ssft^qwfreTtj, sf5ft(T*T(h\ iicif^^tqi:, sn^F- 
qresqfcs^tfF, smqiWRfRf ?ar towf srrerir P 

*v 
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These he calls ‘Angavidya’ and considers them to be the parts of the 
Kamasutra or sexual science'-— 


The sixty-four Kolas are enumerated in the S’aivatantra as quoted by 
Monier-Williams in his Sanskrit-English Dictionary. The wording is slightly 
different, and I am quoting him below for the sake of comparison;— 


gltam, vadyam, nrityam, natyani, alekhyam, viseshaka-chchhedyam, tandula- 
kusuma-balivikdrah, pushpastaranam, dasana-vasanangaragah, mani-bhumikd- 
karma , sayana-racanam, udaka-vadyam, ndaka-ghatah, chitra yogdh, mdlya- 
granthana-vikalpah, kesa-sekharapida-yojanam, nepathya-yogdh, karna-pattra- 
bhahgah, gandha-yuktih, bhushana-yojanam, indrajalam, kauchumara-yogdh, 
hasta-laghavam, chitra-sakd-bupa-bhakshya-vikara-knyd, pdnaka-rasa-ragdsava- 
yojanain, silchimpa-karma , vind-daniaruka-siltra-krldd, prahelika, pratimd, dur- 
vachakayogdh, pustaka-vdchanam, ndiakdkhydyikd-darsanam, kdvya-satnasya- 
puranam, pattikd-vetra-bdna-vikalpdh, tarku-karmani, takshanam, vastu— 
vidyd, rupya-ratna-pariksha, dhatu-vadah, mani-rdga-jnanam, dkara-jfianam, 
vrikshdyur-veda-yogah, mesha-kukkuta-ldvaka-yuddha-vidhih, suka-sarika- 
pralapanam, utsadanam, kesa-mdrjana-kausalam , akshara-mushtika-kathanam, 
mlechchhitaka-vikalpah, desa-bhdsha-jndnam, pushpa-sakatikd-nimitta-jndnam, 
yantra-matrika, dhdrana-matrika, sampatyam, mdnasi kavya-kriya , kriyd-vikalpdh, 
chhalitakayogah, abhidhdna-kosha-chchhando-jiidnam, vastra-gopandni, dyiita- 
viseshah, akarshana-krida, balaka-kridanakani, vainayikinam vidyanarn jnanam, 
vaijayiklnam vidyanarn jnanam. 

The Brihat-sangrahanl-sutra enumerates seventy-two Raids for men 
and sixty-four for women. The Kalds for men are:— 


f*5T%ct nfara 

93 99 9 <9 _ 9 * Ro RS 't’l . ’IS 

SRIoqiffT n \ II SETcETPT# 

I| 

3 « 3 3 S 


ssjtjto il \ u 



of cf^r: I ST^ITSwraj 

s* 30 39 as 33 3 9 -S 9 3^ 

SS 9 9 9^9^. 

<9^ V “s' 3 9.^ 5' ^ ^ 

=si u h H siTHT^iaT i 

^=<rfcr^i; 11 ^ ti 
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The Kolas for women are:- 


(W ^t^JFifsrafsn^ i vi^ftPE^wNt *=ra^crsraq: \%m- 

9 9 f * 9 a 9 « V s1 -v. «? ^ !2f_ ^ >2 9 *- ^ 

*CT ; || l I) ^R(%^R^T¥IISipcI?W TJRcn^qmRH; I STT^RqW^ISSrmOqoT qqsqstRJ- 


q^tffT ll R II *t£m rrasqsrcwGsft si^gd^sssft I mrNrRis^fr^- 

qtlfq: ii \ u gii^nt^sren^srqiw <wqtffcfeqffi£ifs8 i ^qiw^wra^feera^iifc- 
^{SratqRnm u « ii wqp^RTTfi^m sq^atq^q^aT i qfaiiqt^fqa^qt?T|:f^qfq- 

SURrram; II ^ II ligTOlfe^RTRfat-fl^fefqqR^i^I; I ffaftOT =q q;tmfq<qrc<JT *?W 

*9^ V ^ ^ v , C ''V V V: 

f%frcqfq ; ii % ii on^Nivs^Qmvs? tranRRs^n^nvR' i q^q^ermqi-reraqqiRi- 

sq^ii 4 ^r n 9 s ii ^^^qR^isswarWi^R^^rqR^ I sRqisjfeRi stststltlrar 

^fN»rat 3 jg;qfe: ll <i U 1 




Muni- Punyavijaya has explained the technical terms occurring in this, 
and other Vijfiaptipatras and his explanations are as given below:— 

qq#'q sr^fctq—stfq^lcRq sr^aq. See S'ramana-siitra 10. 

jgfosMsrii'— snqqiqq and Ri^qq. 

qoi cRq— ^rq, gqq^T and q&rar. 

=qrc ejrerq— SKfaspqq, WRSfiqRj qtqnfiqiq and ^iqqretq. See S'ramana- 

sti.tra 12. 

qq qft=R:— * qnni^RT^T qcqor ( ^q^qir^ qmnf^qRU^qar ), 

R R5qi37i gqRiqrsfft sTOTtf ( cHfcqi^ qqRRt^WOT ), 

\ sisq^T sr^w^umsTT^not ( ?rt?qrq sr^RT^ri^qatq >, 
y esqtsq q^arr^l q^ai ( stsRqrq q^qtig^cqaiq ), 
b qsqiart qRJTTlT3Ti q*cqoT (qq^qi^ qRq^i^rqam ) 

See S'ramana-sutra 14. 

s qnq— ^Nfaiq, sr^rq, qigqqq, ?ta*qqq 3 qq^qraqiq, and q^qqq 

See S' ramana-sutra 15. 

Rtq qq— Sfstoqq, q^^qq, sriqtqqq, arq^qt^q, q^nrqq, srqftiqqq, 

3?l3fifqqjqq. see S' ramna-sutra 15. 

straw?— snftw?, s^q?, vw?, qsq<?, <3tqq^, SRqq, 

and qsqqw?. 

1 S’rl-Bnhat-sahgrahanl-sutram, Baroda edn., page 41. 
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The qq qre () of qgnqq 

K qsrft ( qsrra ), R *m. (tot), ^ f^rfessn ( Eiroi ), « £^h 

^ ^if^rr ( g g -tre rc ) ^ $s340{&q ( )? » 

(sroftcT f^psufrsnr), c 3T?qrqi§F ( ). **> f«n^TT 

( Tq'flqoTT ). See Pakshika-siitra 18. 


^fq^r samara#—qf(3r, *nfq, srtiq, fq^fecn, aq, #ra, *s?q, arfeqqi 

(STqftq^), 5?§Tqq. 

STlff^K 3hT— STT^HTj ^q^*T, *qiqN, fTqqifoqi:, 

^q ^^ grr:, 3T?cT^^n : , ar^xrckqTi^^n:, 
fqqpRsrqir. 

See by iarqq^ft published in the 

aj^g vs pp. 88 ff. also qifssq.^q p. 46. 


?SK — 


in: w.iizms — 


3tpto%% Tiara*#*, afiqiarrqtnqrrq, xmrntigt, a*i3#rq^H, 

!j{*qcTS£T:, 5^q=^5qn:. ( q^squi^qg;^ *», pp- 90 ff. ) 


qsi^Tqi q?33TT ( Difficult things )—aTToOTqqSTSTt, JTF[- 
q:T3f3Tp arq^riqqpfisih inqq.T^sif, sn^t^isTsit, qm^;^T3T3Ti, 
igqarqis'taiT, Traqqsiait, ^nC^O^^aTi, ®r5ttor(3T^R) 
qrafiari, scn^qqjTsrafr, 


after— ? qs^ foEg g, * ^ y ^irzn, <j 

% TiriiqirFSrq, vs aTTnSpriifirq. These seven are qqfas. There 
are seven atqsnqs also. 


q^c q^jn'srwft— \ 3fq, r sispfiq, \ 5irn ; « Tra^, u > ^st, % ^ qn^> 

<1 ^ ar/im, K° §»r> lR qi?p;, Vk 

\v jm^ra (sftq) and ^ rifiqfq. 

^rr— l ^ssftqqq 4m, r a?<qqq #q*r, 3 li^RPf ^w, « qrq;- 
qqq dam, ^ qq^ra^iq 4m, \ 4m, w> ^ \W* 

#qq, c ^girf^q wm, % qqf^q Tran, barter 4m, 
U nsu *tew, IR arqs?r 4m, l^srar&n 4m, ?« qiTCsrqwqq 
^qn, IK TTqsqqn, tMqyqJT, \^> qqq^rq. For further 
details see af^lqqfeq^q with U^hts^^T. (sTOJTSgl- 
jf^qqjP^qf^frCTTqT qq ). 

?f^Tr (^f^siq)—A cbnstituent, cause of good conduct. 18000 

Chariot of the 18000 varieties of good conduct. (artq^qsR 
4-8). For an illustration of this chariot see SJfqq 3T^[- 

Voi. 1 . p. 131 . 


9 
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amrofte anara#— \ R stmer, \ aNr, « *#, ^ sHsrt, %, jf^r, » ^ofr, 

c *§& ^ R^m, KK ??RsRr, S 1 * arqqs, l\ ?%*, 

U aafe^, V* mjtas, K\ 3*q*%q;r, *« anqTTorq;, *c ^hr, 

^ 31^. 

sffcfFT || 

sfRT$q aRrmfa srrr sqqqRT smaq; short #3 sRrmf^RT ^mqq? 
a qRT ? a q^-mrarr \ 1 arsrmf^cT 3*01353 *maq; siq R l arsrmfta fqqor 335 
q ^3 sth «q % 1 ^ era qra§: q& « \ qreq^q^fq siqqq® dq am fmsiTq ^r# ^ 1 crt- 
T^R? *|Ot4?T ( q#j5 JJOT^cTHT ) 5 8?TRT qR f%?R rf STRli ^ I 5 E«t(^FC, mcrMf, |^qt 
OTHTcT qR vs I WcraTofTHt StTSTfcT q& C I ^PCRR qRHsqt CRT qR, IRq q& <*. ? ^ 
Hi^os r^ qt§ 1 ° 1 afhtirfr €r U i fisaq mnr ata, 1 g rrst 7 sanfi q^ qr-m 
mi IR 1 aqsoiqT sSfmfiq; arfaqRuR qqR *3. 1 ar^R Rs^nq q$ QttSt) %4 1 qa sm- 
3 ^ hrctot q^iR-aMi 1 mi erraTfi q$, ^Rq q£ K% 1 HT%=a ^qsfat rq=qi 

IVS 1 q*5f q£ I Ipsg^ q& am # ^ t *TRSJ 3T5RTR ii, SHaT fiq*Tm Hr^T 
T^HH STRHcTT SOT ^o 1 q #f SROTTf^T ^RIRq 3TTOTR 5TOTfa *T qqsni q^T mi 
aROTTpqm ^mqqiq^ri' U See S'ramana-sutra 21. 


^’sfteru? ?gr^/| II 


qqjqtet aq SR® g^gRq short, qq;sfaj ^R55 a qRT ? mt5i a 33 ? 
^^TT 355 301H Hfeq i mi ^rqf5 q^ii, ^ 1 ^ ^ 1 

CTfq^MW Sri ^ I STT^ITqvTTT STH tf 1 ^TSTffe ^fq fj . I qgTjf is \ I g'qTC ^ 'S I HT^Tg 
STPWJ 55 <5 I mHT^HI^Tf^rl vqRq ^ 1 37aTq^^^ffcrf( cT«IT qsq^ i qR^jf ?o | 

« *W5T mi \ *KSFrri STR cTOT S JTT5T S'qCRT H=5?5 f%fTT ^ j%2JT ^«TT \\ I qqj Hf5T Jlfi 
aoi^fiij m gar^ qi \r \ jtth mi qoi hrrt ^ I am qqj sth 

ly i uflwRjqia iR \ st^tt sri \\ \ arr^flqnT 3«sft arr^qjm eat qii i 
q roft a re nfim sqqf qi, ^^ftsiTfi iri ?.<: I qri ^st s^qj §q q^ ; ^ maj 
1 stqfr mgf gg# ar^Rrrqq; arq, ^frarqq: met, ^rq sth r« i s* qrfit^ 
qR %q q qqjqt^r ?R55 qiur ll See S'ramana-sutra 22 . 


W^fs or twenty-two troubles are ?—\-. ^qf-qCiqg;, R (rRj^q- 

qqq ^ ; ^ m aqqqg, « ^ , ?, 3Tq55qf C q^ ; y, 3ref^faq*W 

^ fqqmq^, u ^q f q^, ^ ?a qq 

q^, ^ qqqf, ^ ^mq^qf, ^ Wq€^, \» ^q^Jq^, ^ ^qf^, 

^ ^qqm^, *> anH K See S'ramana-sutra 23 . 

Wt^r ^TRfn «T«m ; — 


l ^mqq^mqq^^r, R IcTl^, ^ Sq^qq^T, M q 5^- 

Rmqj, ^ qR^g^r, « ^5fR¥TTq(qRm, <; qrqRqqq, ^ qrlrm^, ^o^imfq, 
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U OTRRM , KR l\ 3TFg?IfI, l« IH 

1% ^rtrer, i^ ggsfrfj, l<£ ? A angFerftfr, ^© qra^rat 

f^RT, R\ SRRenrF, RR 3TTt3?fa, ^ Re^K. See S'ramana-siltra 23. 

ti^rter ■JflT^RT:—l 3TRR, R 3T5KOT, 3 ^tp:, y mzz, R 3TRR, \ 

\9 mvt^, c #rc, ^ r^tt, l® eiq^Rq, ll Rffer, \R r^irr, 
5 ^ tisft, ?y sqR, i^ skroit, 11 ur«reR, l« RR, l^ cIRf^ l^ j^ r » 
^o ^isrr, ll f^rcr, rr RRr, 11 smr, R« to, ^ sRR^ftssrrfeft. 

See S'ramana-sutra 24. 

ffl«n$I:--3«ft?l sreRfRf 3Uom ^1° 3T«T?R I 

^c^jsRf i st«rr t sRigReRTF 1° 3T«rsR i sr 11 grarnRSTr 3 f^ T55 ^ fCT ^ r ’ 
^ ^|5TF a acT r€r esl crajlst* ami, a R*Rf for* a*» 

“ ^RRFVia^aT » «ft SFlORi ll 


HtHCiOT? 3TUTJTT?:?PTTf II 

^tFF^(5F 30r STORK %° ef^R 3RK 3 *rCr 3 *°PK^ ^ fir 1 

^ f5 fftr stork ear 3gRF?eg snorif^Fcr kkhot l1 e# 3*1*1* ^ * \ «* W"* 1 * 
racial 3 I *£*9* f^OTar y i elr qftjrg ftmm r \ e^ePransR fktxm 1 i mms? « i 
STTRf^r <2 I i I e^fBR 1° 1 e^r^RT f^R ll I % 

f^& 55 «Fg l^ I srfcT^SWF f%gr% 11 I SjRF H 1 ^TCRcTF l r A l 3 T^ 5 R *FR RT?FF 5 ^ 1 

^ ivs I W* ^r Id ^#KReRT l«. I STq^RHTO *© I 

il i *ra*a* e*m ^ i w^fcM!W ^pw R\ i rjsr e*ft 12 i sram* V\ > 

sfraTR-q; 11 i jT^orrcT arqeq eg R^ \ srgqr st#( sftsrr qe aFfargi g stf vmm ' ! 3^q 
? g ip, t^ ( , q'Atftu ^3W&wii ? »I wnftsftc ’■ 1 'tftaj'W^cSi ftg^c 

, „ ll, n gsraatu STi<t ?, asastiut l w l V. I awirttsaw 

tpjjiwremrasoi n Hn asn 331—“ »<s t M * asn ’. amta aapra 

,, gjw, ^ a* a at 5(i' «« ^ ftm ■: '■?■:*», asat ?.», U *™«'.^- «f * 
aiwit ll f. ll fW « ftfaa la 3(3 V-. gga %% T.mm* ?» ®[aaHi gawtm 3 I 
ani 5o 3, « 33 W P3 « 3!<J3 3» 3K3a V* «B 3R « 3» II =1 II 3KmRra<(3T 
»o *3. Sw, ftra«3( 3» *a ^ 3*33 3*#-“ 33 aH0(3ffl S.9B I. 
&3i3si K° a 4ag€(al ”J ara?ra3 3 33 ad(5 a-fipasi «• aronra a n t^n M3 
Ririt* a aliii ■■„ a(30t 'H 3&HI ?=t 3 Sf^tfSlftit <M 3ft3S3 ro, garai % 
a ^3 aoi a ii *II3*J( *-“ arfW ^a 3mr, mpi aSrafta^mt 
>™,-« ls ra I * a^aisfia (aa) 3tm, >3a* sic anWr ll l ll 33SS * finyroi * a 
La* 3(331*01 ! S9UI a33[ t ftdW ? »3, «“W3333ig 330(3 % II * It 
*(3TO SB * *afo, 3331 • it30tr(S3raoi3( ? I 3S B(MT&3ft3[-aan 3 !W('«) 
SfroTHR^eF II ^ II 
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\ sEr^qfttrr, R siqtfqqq, 3 siftaNN, a swqqrq, r -> ^^rnc^. 

% sjqrRqq, «> qfiqftfrr, c iqqte?, ^ qqqrqqq, \° fql^j, 

\\ 5r®Tr, KR ?qr, \\ qrq, V* *§kqarr, KR qiqqnrr, \% srqqf - 
nfqqr, olvdltavT, \* smrate, <c £refti^rRm, ?a 
qqrrcqraqnrerfsR&r, sisqstfaqq, r\ ^rofinq, <*q%*n- 

*rra^T, srefrqftrar, ^a qrqqiRqq, v\ fqg|q>, R% ^racier, Ru- 
srg^icT, R* sn^OTT. See S'ramana-sutra 25. 

tTJTUTrfT^nTT 

q% suit siter (rr) qrasqqi sron ^?fr qram^r qq li qrqqq 

q*»q 3 qsq? f^q sq^rosfreqf^fqqq \ \ qRrq^q^qTf^qq r \ srk^ ar^ 
% i q|q qfoqfttfq «i #fj qrq^nqf^ ^ i ^ ^qqrt%q;igqtrqqr *q**f^ ^ i 
afciq qfqfq©q;rfq v® l 3$?ror sfeq^qr^: c l q ans il? q fqajau sqorqr i ^ ? 5 ^ 

qri^q; 3, qq Ra i qrqqqraqfq’qr R’-\ I qisqfqsrr r\ i qpegferarc i arrgfirar Rc l 

qgfq?n rr i q qR^T^cr sqqqf n 

rfi^F? 3T0tf| || 

stfer qfeftqqr *qiqq; qmqi i qfe-3?irrq qq ^ qf^ ii ^q tit&ftn- 
^JTfq^ ^ qtfr in?; s^re qq & qfe?fiq q;Ctq q *qRq; ^qr ? srqqr^q ^ 

q^raiqq fq^ms 11 sqrer w hr r i qra qM qrc \ i qra qrsrcr^ ^ qr> « i 
qiqrq q^Tq^lT^ qt *£^1 WM 3OT5TT 3l^$ ^ % I J55Rg, hrt 4 q^, q^ q^| 
qq^ fq 5 q^T{^ qq y» 1 v*qq fqq 35mr55 qqrq gg ^ ,11 g^qq 
^rrqiqT STq^qi? qlts ^ 1 STT^iq qqi^qjq^ I%^T q^ \o | qqqqr^ T %^- 

tii^ q£ U > qinqi ^^^1 ^h fti^ xt.k ^rrq qft n 1 it ^[q 
WK, a^^qqf qmq aft, q:0iqqan% ^ I q^aq q^t q q|aqq^ q»| I ^ ^ 
qq^iq^ ^ ^ 1 sififir q?uq *nq q^T^ qi^ 1 *qq ^ mq ^ aq siq^q qm 

^Tq i fR ^T qirqt 3|ffn% q$ ^ I q^I qjqj ^ qjcTrg W.^ 3T^ (sfsfe) 

*^° i qqyqi«qi n?r g.iq q?q qj^T q^Kaq qar^ 1 qT^qr qq q»< f^sqfBqTq qj^Tc 

^ ^ 1 l^qT^qjq'T ^qfr WW i%qq R^ I qgfqq q«fl 3Tq q^qr^Trg qrq RV \ 

S^qK g, 3TW S, ^Rt <&&% §qq^q% R\ I gR^, q^ q^qqr^Rqr srqrqqrq 
qr^ 5 OTT qqqq qfrqr ^ta^rjq ^qi qf^ R% I ^qqi q?fT^q q^t qicrrffr 

^ 4 W ^ 1 qq(q fq^rrqf qriqr (^q) qfq'r srq^r q^ s qK^fw 
q^Rnq ^q R<z I ^qpT%, ’lWI^=h, SWqq qoTrq Hgsq ( f|qq^Kq:) ^r q^q| qq 
qid ^ 1 srpiiql ^qf sra^q^q qjq qar q^qt q^r q^, qr^qrc ?f(q 3T5?q ’qqrq^: I q 
qfei q i ^w lq qr ^mrsi qrnfrq ^qr 11 

f&Zqpt}—'R q^% s of ^iqrq^afR-^ qRsnqrq^ofR, ^ ifqqrqrq^lq, 

% grq^TinqTqj^rfR, y qqR^qqrqi- 
q’C'jftq, ^ ^q^sqiqrq^oftq. 
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^ s^rsof ^iqw<crftq-^ srq^f^TFrcnr, ^fsT^f^r^Tf^Tor, y q& g ^V 

JTraror, H fqarr, \ Rr^rfagg, ^ skrjt, <; sf-rst-s^rst, h ' 4w ^j. 
« u^%s of sqqqrr- \ ^rrg:, h qg*qrg:, 3 {qqnrq;:, a q wg : 

H 5t^%s of STcKFTs- K TT^f^FT, H 55WfrFFT, ^ cftq%yq, « yt qf qq q, H 3tT#HT- 

3TFT. See S'ramana-sutra 27. 

* 

*mrfT^nq 

q^RT ^ Rrgrqr gq STTorax II % Rrqqi g^T 3FFTT ? sfR’RTffpFT^F qfq S^fcT 

H, q^qFqafrqfft H q^r Va, §q?ftqqT R st^% *qqr arq srarm 1%, qMrqqr r u&m 
q*E\qqisiq'iq 3T> IqqftqqHqiq str^tsTt « qftfq RR, ;rnFKwfr H u^rt gqqw 
sr§*RW H«, rim^fi R sr^R sw ttrt sfq #Nr qiq r% afqcpreft H 
W* mm qqrc 3TT3 gar strtt q qqq^tq't qar ^iRnqr qfi[ awr q^r #pqtq % qSr 

% =qRJ < q^ 3, ST^FT 3TO7T 7miqT^aT mmm H, q?qr !$q q?CT Rpgr ^ 

qqqiR qf? Rnfe qqr q feg; sn^i 1 yyaiq ^ ^ ^n ? yqqg^ #e«nq \, Rratw 
R, % qilTq % ^S3T % |^r ^ | qtq qfq R qFTT ? ^T l, sft^T H, ^ 3, ^tf|cr 
«, qtesT H 1 *m^ itq^n ? fRmqq K, g*r5pfei ri w giqjqt ? rRk t, h, 
qyrq<£r 3, mit «, *qRl H, mfc % 1 ^qscr 3713 ^ f?n ? qqq K> sftq r, Rq*q qs?«, 

¥TR % ^qt % q^T vs, t \ q^ srar ^ q;qi ? l, g^Tq^ R, qg^qq^ 3.1 §M 
RtSgaTT: II \K It 

qqjFI qq q^RT ¥131 TR-qqq-qqqiqr qR RFIR q ^FTT ? RT^ STTqrq 

qr^ RTqq; q^R stt^rr ^qf 1 1 srrqfq qar qM srr^rqar^ fqq fq^rq «r 
3T?qq qqt’"qqq R I 3TTqqTq fqq qar qK ^ I q^^qf^fr feqrgST- 

qT^: qq q reg «i q^an-sr r^qqr-fe^i^r^qs H i 5TcR fq^qgqg qq sTFRq^ q 
OTirq ^ 1 £qq vs 1 3T^wqi z&m * 1 qR^f^qr srq afrag H 1 srr^q 

^R^qrg Zl^s to \ ^qqg^qr qq^ fq^ rqfe Tq^fqRq^ U I ^FRRqif ^ T.T${ 

KR l Rrqqi SRUItRi Tisq'r ^ l STiqi^q f%q qqqq erqqrqqtg *y I fqqqq^Kcrr fqqqq 
firq qgq qj^qt ^ 1 V|f^ ^qqqRrn i aJFRqg qi^rrw^rqqr ^ I 

fqqrq iq:^ 3 qat ^rq aqqr ^ 1 fqRi m&i, 3Tfqfqg \% 1 Rqr ^, 3Trsrq 
^vqqt Ro I gqqr^qqr q q^fR q^, qtqiqr sragar HI l Rq atqq^ fqq T^cq.qF^ 
q^ q Rq HH I g^gai raqq qwqqrtnrg m&i r\ \ q=q^ garq rR 
q^sTRig H« 1 3[3qqiq fqqqsg^qqT ^q(Riq ^3* HH I STSmrTqT SMt? qft- 
%r4i R§ 1 ^iar ^ot g^ifq^r ^nqrqt^rg qR5%, qqtqRtqR awggtqg hvs i «qq 
qfqrren STT^^qiq^t qRgR, qqvqiq ^=qrqg STT^ H<M ^TTFcTqj qc^ 3TT^ 
q«q sr^tqqTq^ HH 1 ftqfr^f-q<qFsqTq qRir q q§ qRirr qqg qqq ^rrq?i- 

^jtt q g# ^o 1 snqfjqrrg -yw^uq^c qfeqsrg, sq^g ^ 1 srRRiqrg sfki^R, 

ymfq y^-tq qi q^qr %r t q q^Tra 4iqy«? M 

10 
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srrsrroaTT? 

3TT5TTrwr garf^Rifr sqorq'i ll qsffsT 37r5TRrqr ^ g ? srw w,° 

Riftstfr qrfcr vm |^¥r snqqr frfa aro i saii* aet 37?qq £ m> gq; ^ 
^htt, s^Tf^rnrr sqa q qr> g*naq Tsqffaq; g^sir s^qr^rerq qqg 3 1 qq sr xrrsqf, 
sun sat c^ri, qq *. 1 arr^fq Wq qaf sft tjt; graft qrq> C° i alrtTsfr srpfr gs q|«q 
qqorPwoT qfegtr U 1 gqrr?% at^rsqr q^rer qtsrfq, g^q^r <ji kr i ryq 

gqf^i qlsrq qf qar fjq^ ai^ qftt ^ 1 qRcfsft srrqr q^r st^tt srr^ stpt^ srrqqraft 
®R^> q^r gs armos 3Tranq \* 1 <^st qiqqtaft 37#cr%^qr^ q# g^r fTgrq ^ 1 sftsq 
3 t^i wir sng?f q?i rquar wqqwfr 37 ft q£r g^> fatfii \% 1 ^qqrqat 73737 m£\ 
^ 9^ *qqq 3ft«5%, srrnr c% g^ qf srqft sftq ^ 1 ^ 3 :^ qgj Tur^ft ? qq 

q^ig^ ftor^ w^ snsF* 3 »ft, qqr^ atea^ srrgqr ^^§ft snqorg (qts ) ^q 

^ ! r^r arqrsqr i%ff asr StT* ifg ^ 1 g^% asreq q^rq qr§j, srqqra f%q, qqqf 

3* ** v I *st ^ $&, 35^5% *w qjRr f^ra ar^s atr r \ i sfrq* 37%r fra, g 

qsft q^CefT, g£r =« 1 Sirfc 3|ROT a$ 3 J7q gaqsr ^ I q^ar qftsrr q^r ^ f 

q%rq qqqsjl a% srrqafi q 3 CTt srorrqqft *« I g^ arsqq R' J > I gsg q^far q>0% 
^ l^^qq 37Tafr% ^37q W&t\ q?% I^q *&, 37 ^ ^ ^ ^ 3T, 

cwq gm seq ctr^r q?fr, 37!& 37q^r qq ^q R*k 1 g^ qrcerf f^grr^ atWiqf 

q^jmt ^ a* ^ 1 ^ ^ ^ ^ w ^ q ^ f ^ qr ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

mrrr g jam r 3tmr 4v n > • _ _ ♦ N v ^ 



qq ^sqra i^gqqr qqr an i g^q ^q strot q^rac cmr g^sfr qgf( w,z$( 

?mi ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 1 «JC ^5fR 3Tf5iraq( 3T^f. [S'ramana- sutra 28.] 

^5fm 3qf^^T7T 


^f R tfTS^qqqqRf fqqqq; ^q^ff^ra^ | 
RRtsssnpqt ^r^rerfq^ g qr^qr^rqq^ uf^ern 11 ^ 
3TTfKqffT7:fq^T^ra^qsrr^K q^s^frqTs ^7ft?qx: i 

^ ^q%feqrqqjS^ ^qM^q^^r>Tn ^ 

qiaPt q%q»gcqRqrqr^q f f|^ ^stqqffM q , 

TTtqq® <qrq =q jfffeg;^ rq^frqfTffqfqq^fa || ^ 

^TTar q qs^jfrf^rag^- ^arr^qqf qrq^q^jgiqgq. | 
^qR^q^^, q?f ^qi^q ga;^^ggrasTT: II ^o 

^ f Jlscrqqgssq^ g- I 

^iipr# Ww *«qqfs(^Kq^ qqft^^^5qf^ n 

qqqq qigTqi^qiqqrs^qfsqrq^qrKr q;oaqq. t 
^TRfdi^fqq^ q^ft^rsg^®. qf%orr ; II \\ 
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qr»i^t n ^ 



ar^iPTfiRrmm L 


*rhfra ^trRTTT^mT^n tpi 

^qq^^^nT5[Rqgqg:T^crcn i 

q%^i^[«irfq<n n ^ it 
^iar^q?rfcraq<% =5 q^Nrar i 
sTssn^cTt# feq<q 4i<iRtH9fl5t: u %% it 
^q^FTcTfrr q t 

ft?i:HTqn^cTT q^=rr=m%~q ?reqffrgcrt it ^ it 



increqqr it %< it 

smjSqn^rm^rq qqrqqflrq^qr i 
qtfCq^fqqqMt fo^mf^N^TKctt It ^ II 

sr^qisnfgCf^qiiT^tfqfrfq&qqr it vSo w 
^Rqa^iWcrr q^q^rqqf^I^irhdi i 
375q{^^friT#f^q qsafsrsi 3 ^ qrwprr: it tl 


^stNEt 



qrft% fa=aW<JTti I 
, s€isnjoft 3^ sras ll ^s II 


3- 3- **• 


sq^qr - qtfr^*grw5are* N qrqa; err? =qgfq^i; ?r% srfein^, a^ simr- 

sJoieq^ts f^qmqrR:, crai ^fq^qqsrfcr: qd^tfon g^qpqfq 4^qrq: i 

fq^TO?qq-^ srrqrwq^, * aq«qg^ \ « qq^qg., K ^ 

vs aqirraRt^qci, <s ^q^qK^Teq^, i^crr srlt qforaq^s i a* ^tgg^^gjLr * =5T ^ r ~ 
hh%3^cti , * fitter, 3 sTf^qd^i^n, « ^ 1 &*[ gg^qgajji 

* wragtqpiiRraT, R qftr%q^qrqqT, * ^*ftf^tf^ra, « ^raif^qciraif^qq i ^ 
a aCi^q ^^ft - \ srqqg^^«n»Tcn, ^ ^’joffqtqqTcn, \ 3rfqq>@^q?qTr, y 5rq:4<iq^A: 
lErftwjcrn gqqgfq^tgqt - l stjui« n*8wra*[ , ^ jrs|*a«*rai , 3 frrifcFqqqm » 
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a q^r i q«rr 555^3553^ - qpqrqpqqmqT, R <jqT%q qft- 

m qr^^irRjT, % ^si qfq ffl?nqoTg^r^ a stsJ sr^r ^tSicqw ^fq 1 qqr marsm- 
3^q - * 3?q5T£: STSqqjq^oiJT R I^T fqiT^r: % srqrqf fq^q : , a qRarf arfeRm^orq | 
aging fcHfeife?, qgqr- * sqsrisisqf^rRCT (R) 3^qqi%ifm, ( 3 ) ^qqq. 

gfs^qqftsPTn a ^qng^qqr^gmRm qi% 1 ( * ) m . 

rafKqpq^qrf^ki^oinr ( r ) wsjqqqHrgq^iqt mrfq;qr|t f^rctonn, ( 3 ) ^qp^qj. 

WRT sq-3fm, ( a ) qqtggrqlH ll^r^T qfroi^q^qsgqr qfo I qq 

qftrefq^T ^nq^rf^RT I q«nqi^fq^qiqfaq<qT^ feqqtsfa sqgqr 1 qqr^TKf^qq; 
?q?q q^q qt ^qqqqFFJiqfqHTfq^f^^TqrqTfwiqqss^nT: 1 ( R ) ^qf%qq* 
^qrqwqvirq^^qiqt ^rqq^q^ortqq^rrf^f^ij 1 ( ^ ) i%$qf%q?Jt ffr^qrcqqt m§- 
***** smnsisi airraid ^iqqwr%, ( a ) a^qqf^ffoqq. fqwsqrqrRr- 

#mfqqrqqqRT l See | 

(1. 60) a kind of religious salutation of Jainas offered to Gurus 

and Upadhyayas. For a full description see |qq^qgqq?qq-qtqrwq¥i^qqqjr pp . 
35—51. ** Ftr ^* 


‘ snq^qq I qsjr “5T” C^ra^nr>qrcqq gwfr q^qf 

‘ Ttr ’ SRT ^rfer^ai q qspq^ar ‘ ^ ’ ^q^Rqq nmi- 
Wiqs^: ^555513: ^JETcfrfq aqq’qj I qq ‘ srqaix 3 ^?q*q ‘3^%’ 

snqrTSqq 5*q q^Tqqj; | T^ffiqsfq *ftqq \R | ’ §£q ^qqs^ftj | ^JUd p # 44 J 

sTTOtT^^T q^TT (1. 65) 



^q^f^qoi 3*q q q^rej;^ q qrePJsSTT q | 

S^kl^uf q^irr^or qvrnff^arq 11 l || 

^T%ai fqnrjqqraT (^-gq^oi^af qq II 
3 c qwqr J arKrtr qq^q|qt 11 r 11 

. JJJ ^qq?qqt, qq3^ ^ q^qar stqorq | 

*ftq «Tf nsq, <jqj ^qi 5^ qq*; n ^ ( , 

f^q^srnaq?: pp. 410-443; pp. 865-835. 
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Three Guptis or the rules for 


are:— 


( K) 

(a) 

(b) ^nFTcrrenf^^ft 

(c) 3TT?ITKWcn 


(a) qfcrrassfq 

(b) qifoqfit 

( ^ ) qragfo 


(b) ^irf^rffrr 


controlling the mind, speech 


and body 


Five Samitis are the ways of arresting the inflow of Karma. They are:— 

{l ) $ni 
( ^ ) 

( % ) n^roii Hfhfar 

( a ) 3TFTRfH%rcrrT 

( ^ ) qfftgi'wr ^rarer or ^FtfcT 

One hundred and eight Gunas of the q^qritfgsrs are:— 

fa JTmsu'^&sjcrgoir: - 

IR <i %% 

3^ , #: w$m i 

V* ^vs \o£ 

qoiefM, HTfT 3TOT?T II l II 

The thirty-six gunas of a preceptor or acharya are:— 

a sTfrewjntfl: l<£ n l n 

5 

nfewg s e ra^ hf ^ H - qisrersurait i 

^ %. 

q^nshrsTi 3 titojjoii *j*s ws^ru ^ ii 

sftl^^T^ofl^JJ, page 12, f. n. 1 

The twenty-seven gunas of a Sadhu are:— 

^ ^ ^ * 

% * 

q f% ^ g qrnc^^rr fqfj# sni l ll 
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Other Vijnci* 
ptipatras. 


\ .. \ \ X. 

<jrrr sr^ramu - ^pwt - i 

\ \ 

^T3TT?qr^THT3T Frcafgq^n^OT =5 II R II 

L Page 13 f. n. (EiffF?gRRSW3li*tfr^K3r No. 47), Baroda 


Edn. 1939. 


Now I take up the other Vijnaptipatras in their chronological order 
noticing their main or distinguishing features with select illustrations. First I 
take the fragment of an old Vijhaptipatra of considerable artistic merit which is 
in my collection. 


II A fragmentary scroll of the early 17th Century 


This scroll is only a part — the first part - of a letter of invitation and no 
date is marked on it. It seems to belong to the early Mug/zal period. The last 
picture in this scroll shows a British flag on a ship without the Cross of St. 
Andrew 1 . It is hardly to be expected that a painter who otherwise shows 
extreme care of detail has here been guilty of faulty observation. Accordingly 
the Vijnaptipatra of which this is a part may well be considered as belonging to 
about the year in which the union between England and Scotland took place, 
unless the omission of the Cross of St. Andrew in the flag itself was due to 
ignorance on the part of its makers. If a conjecture could be hazarded, the 
port where the ships are shown as anchored under a British flag might well 
have been Surat. In that case the earliest limit which can be assigned to this 
epistle would be about the end of 1608 A. D., for in that year the first British 
expedition made to India anchored at the mouth of the TaptI below the port 
of Surat on the 24th.of .August 1608 2 . Another detail would point to a slightly 
later date. The flag flies on a fortified site and might indicate that the buildings 
marked by it were in British hands. Jahangir permitted the establishment 
of an English factory at Surat in 1613 A. D. 3 The undoubted aesthetic merit 
of the paintings would point to an early date for it is a paradoxical fact that the 
earlier the Vijnaptipatra , the more artistically executed it is. 
Again, the pictures are in the Mug/ial—Ra jput style, which would also 


. , I - . The Union Flag of the United Kingdom, or Union Jack, as it is incorrectly termed, 
took its origin m 1506, soon after the union of the crowns of England and Scotland. As it was 
desirable to have a common flag for the two kingdoms, a combination was made of the red St. 

Engl ^ nd and the white St Andrew's Cross of Scotland, retaining the blue 
ground of the latter and superimposing the Cross of, St. George over that of St. Andrew. Such 

be^itedSth'thTfnr ag ' 1801 ’ at the union of Ireland', the red Saltire of St. Patrick had to 
Sder Fla^ * crosses ln the Union Flag. See Chamber’s Encyclopaedia Vol. IV. 


2 - ^. un ^ r ’ History of India from the Earliest Times etc. p. 222. 
3. The Cambridge Shorter History of India p. 512. 
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point to about the 17th century after Christ as the date of its origin. The 
pictures are excellently drawn and I am reproducing them on that account. The 
representations of the Jaina temples of the old style as given in it are indeed fine. 
It is to be regretted that the major portion of the text of the letter is lost and it is 
impossible now to ascertain the name of the place where the Vijnapti originated, 
or, of the locality to which it was addressed. Nothing is known of the sender or 
the addressee either. The head-dress of some of the processionists in the 
penultimate panel is the Maratha pagdi and one is tempted to think of the times of 
the early Peshwas and of the port of Surat or of Bassein where the ship with a 
British flag could well be expected. Or, the place might have been the port of 
Diu itself which has been the resort of Jaina monks during ancient days. But 
the conjecture need not be pressed further. 

As to the pictures, first comes (PI. VII a) the white elephant, then the bull, 
then the lion, then Lakshmi flanked by elephants, then a pair of garlands, thereafter 
the moon, the sun,:a dhvaja, a Mangala-kalasa, a lotus-pond, the sea with several 
ships, a mansion with a couple of flying fairies, a well-arranged heap of jewels, 
burning fire, a large house, the mother of a Jina sleeping inside some mansion, 
thereafter, the eight mangcdas, then a sikhara-te mple with three spires and 
enshrining the image of a Jina, possibly Mahavira, though the cognizance of lion is 
not distinct and looks like a horse. One woman is shown preparing sandal paste on 
the right side and another making a garland of flowers on the left side. Then we 
see (PI. VII b) the infant Jina in the lap of his mother, a woman with folded hands 
standing at the back and two well-dressed Gujarati ladies standing on one side of 
the pavilion in which a male figure is shown with hands joined in an attitude of 
supplication, as if to receive the child Jina. In the panel below sits a chief with 
attendants. Then comesaSripujya dchdrya preaching sermon to his disciples, male 
and female, some Jaina monks sitting below, one of them having a piece of cloth 
tied to his mouth to avoid insects from being inhaled, and a woman worshipping 
the Svastika symbol. In the lower panel comes a procession, perhaps of a chief on 
elephant with horsemen putting on various dresses, Hindu and Muhammadan, 
some wearing head-dresses conical in shape, some Maratha turbans, some 
•of them are gunners going in front, some drummers and trumpeters, one riding 
a camel, some on an elephant and some in a chariot of which only the front side 
is seen. In the lowermost panel ships are represented, perhaps with fortifications 
and a Union Jack hoisted on them, as remarked above. Ships and soldiers, 
cavalry and infantry, are shown below the ramparts to give an idea that the 
scene is from a port or sea—coast. Below this commences the text of which 
six complete lines and a portion of the seventh line are preserved. They consti¬ 
tute some of the traditional verses sung in praise of the Jinas m general. (Plates 
VII a and b). 
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III. The Ghogha Vijwaptipatra, dated V. S. 1717 

This letter measures 8' 8"x 6f" and is in my collection. It is a Vijnapti or 
solicitation of Nayavijaya from Ghogha (Sanskrit Ghanaughapura), a port near 
Bhavnagar, to his guru Vijayaprabha-szzrz, who was residing at Jiinagadh (Sans¬ 
krit, Jirwadurga) on the Dipotsava or Divali festival of the Vikrama year 1717, about 
one and a half months after the Paryushana period. The addresser out of devotion 
calls himself sisu (child) of the preceptor whom he informs of the good religious, 
deeds he has done during the four months of the rainy season. Vijayaprabha-szln 
was the patiadhara of Vijayadeva-sziri who was a famous writer and the 
successor of Hiravijaya-szin on whom Akbar the Mughal Emperor conferred 
the high title of Jagad-guru or world teacher and at whose intercession he issued 
a farmcm prohibiting the killing of animals during the Paryushana period and. 
for some six months in all throughout the year. This scroll has no illustrations 
except that of the Mahgala-kalasa given at the commencement and it is in the 
fitness of things that it is so, for monks should be as simple as possible, except,, 
of course, in the case of the Sripujyas. 

The text of this letter consists of one hundred and one good Sanskrit 
verses written in various metres indicating deep knowledge of Sanskrit which 
Nayavijaya must have possessed. He calls the epistle SRtsr^T, i. e., the lamp of 
awakening, in contrast with the lamps or dipas of the Divali festival. It is divided 
into three parts. The first part is marked as and praises some Ttrthahkaras 
and Jaina tirthas or places of pilgrimage, the second part is devoted to 
the praise of Jirriadurga or Junagadh and the Ghogha port and the third part 
specified as SW* is in praise of the preceptor Vijayaprabha-wi. It makes- 
mention of the Parsvanatha image of Jzrapalli (Jirdvata) near Mount Abu 
and of Gajapada on the Girnar mountain. The description of the flourishing, 
state of the Ghogha port and of the Jaina sanctuaries like Navakbawda~Pflrsva“ 
ndtha and Ajjahara (Ajara)-Pdrsvanatha would show that the port which 
it terms Ghanaugha-sundara-bandira; (the beautiful Ghanaugha port) was 
thriving at the time of this Vijnapti. Many ships sailed from and to it and that 
must have been due to the trade which was carried on at this port. This, 
reminds us of the saying sfaraT meant to indicate the prosperity of 

Ghogha which attracted even the brides of Ceylon! Now Ghogha has been 
superseded by Bhavnagar. The Vijnapti is a salutation of Vijayaprabha-wi 
which Nayavijaya makes after the twelve dvarttas or poses a Jaina monk will 
take at the time of paying respects to the arrctf or preceptor. The salutation is. 
sent only to the chief guru; but to the other senior monks, residing with him,, 
respectful regard is also communicated. It is meant to be a request not only 
from Nayavijaya but from all the Sadhus residing with him at Ghogha. 
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The address is written on the outer fold of the scroll as is done on the 
back of envelopes nowadays. 

The Vijnapti is a sort of a brief annual report of Nayavijaya on the 
deeds he performed in the year including the rainy season and on the lead he 
gave to the Saiigha in the performance of meritorious deeds. In fact such 
letters serve the purpose of brief annual reports sent to the preceptors on the 
religious deeds done by their followers. 

IV. The Una Vijnaptipatra, dated V. S. 1745 

This scroll (10' 7" x 9¥') comes from Bhavnagar and I have secured it 
for the Baroda State Museum where it is now exhibited. It is addressed to 
S'n-Vij ayaprabha-s ilri at Una by Pandita Devakusala and Manakusala on 
Friday the 13th tithi of the bright fortnight of Kartika of the Vikrama year 1745 
after the chaumdsa period was over. There are no customary pictures of the 
Mangalas or of the Svapnas, etc., in it. One squatting Jina flanked by two 
worshippers is shown at the top. Below him a Jaina monk is depicted 
sermonising to his disciples, male and female. The symbol below him is not 
clear but might be taken to represent a conch. In that case the Jina would 
be Neminatha, the twenty-second Tirthahkara. Below these figures comes 
the text, a portion of which is written in the Kamalabandha form, i. e., like a 
blooming lotus flower. The religious works done by the Jaina community of 
Junagadh are mentioned and the names of the addressee and the prominent 
invitors are given in the concluding portion. 

V. The Sirohi letter of invitation, dated V. S. 1782 

This scroll (Plates VIII a, b and TX a, b) is with Mr. Ravishankar Rawal of 
Ahmedabad. It was issued from Sirohi in the Vikrama year 1782 to invite Muni- 
Vijayakshama-sMn from Pa-ban in North Gujarat. The concluding portion of 
it is slightly damaged and a few lines at the end are missing. It now measures 
24' 4'' fong and nearly 10" broad. The pictures cover a space of some 15' 8". The 
first three panels (PL VIII a) represent a pair of female musicians playing 
on different instruments under a canopy or an umbrella. After^ them come 
in succession the pictures of a white elephant, a bull, Lakshmi, a pair of 
garlands, the moon with the figure of a deer, the sun, a banner, a kalasa, 
a lotus pond, a, pair of fishes, a ship with two males in topi and plymg 
oars (VUIb), two musicians under a pavilion forming a celestial car or 
vimdna, collection of jewels and burning fire. “After these figures comes 
the representation of a sleeping, mother of a Jina followed by the Svashka 
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symbol, a mirror and the remaining objects in the group of the Ashta-mangalas. 
Then three spires of temples with banners are shown with the figure of Maha- 
vira in front indicating that the sanctuary is dedicated to Mahavira. The three 
Jinas, Parsva, Rishabha and Mahavira, are shown with their symbols or lanchha- 
nas. After this a palace gate with an elephant guarding the flanks is drawn. 
Then street scenes are shown with monks and nuns preaching sermons to their 
followers. (Plate IX a). Thereafter come in procession well-dressed and deco¬ 
rated pardah ladies. (PL IX b). Then comes the letter proper, written in Mar- 
wadi. It gives the usual hyperbolic description of the Jinas and the invitee, 
namely, Vijayakshama-SMfi, who was residing at Patan in North Gujarat at the 
time the letter was sent to him. It then speaks of the good deeds done by the 
Sahgha during.the Paryushana days and the preceding year. Finally, it makes 
a request to the dchdrya to come to Sirohi and spend the next chamndsd there. 
While speaking of Patan it gives the interesting information that the population 
of Patan was 48,000 showing thereby that then Patan was more populous than 
it is now when the population, according to the latest census, is 36,380 (18,308 
males and 18,072 females). This information is surmised from the praise of the 
guru who is described as the chief of ( arearste qnOT ) the 48,000 

(souls) of Patan. 

The scroll gives the signature of the leading Jainas of Sirohi, the inviters, 
and is dated in Sarhvat 1782, Saturday, Margasirsha, sudi ekadasl. 


VI. The Devds Vijoaptipatra of the 18th century 

This epistle ( Plate X a, b ) is in the collection of Muni —Kdntivijaya 
at Pafan and is an interesting specimen in that it is written in high Sanskrit of 
the kdvy a style. It measures 8i" by 11' 9|" and was written by Ldbhavijaya, 
a monk who must have possessed high command over Sanskrit and must have 
been a poet of great skill. Some of the verses he has written in certain bandhas 
or diagrams give the name of the addressee, Vijayaprabha-szm. For instance 
m the padma-bandha, (see PI. X a) the letters coming in the petals near the 
circumference read:— 

vr. aft 

( *t° seems to be an abbreviation of ). 

This bandha contains four verses which read as follows:— 
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srermii sra* *rcft5; u 

^wt^^nf^re ra dre » ^ \\ 

smf^fi^fecnr^njjc, *Trftsgt irqr n °^o \\ 

cn^^t <?«rrat 1 

3*sr¥f H^rfern^Rj ^r^i%(hrmti*$*ir ir4rc 11 c\ u 

Similarly the following verse 

«araTf|rsnit *g«ro:g«im 1 

^rm 11 cr 11 

is written in the khadga-bandha or the shape of a sword as seenin Plate X b. 

These are instances of one form of the chitra-kavya where the peculiarity 
of the composition lies in the way it can be written and then read - a letter is 
not repeated but can be read all the same from the diagram. 

As the scroll was sent by monks and not by householders it has no 
chitras or pictures, the only chitras if at all, are the bandhas in which some of its 
verses are written. The year of its issue is not marked though a 
portion of the date is recorded at the end as:— 

sricri imsm 11) 

The letter or Vijnapti is described as the daughter ( TBrsr gfsr^r ) of the 
addressee and the desire is expressed to the effect that she may take the hand 
of the guru, who has conquerred Cupid by discrimination ( ), 

just as a bride accepts the hanSTof the bridegroom. According to the pattd- 
valis this acharya flourished about the Sam vat year 1718. The 

scroll mentions several monks who joined in inviting the said acharya and was 
addressed to Sripattana which probably stands for Patan in Gujarat. The 
description of Devas, the place of its origin, and of Patan, where the acharya 
was residing is conventional. It talks more of the charms of women than of 
.historical facts. The address is given at the back of the top which is torn, 
though the names of Devas and of Labhavijaya, the writer, are preserved there. 

VIIj VIII. Two fragmentary Scrolls 

Here I might reproduce fragments of two Vijnaptipatras which are in the 
possession of ilfmw-Punyavijaya of Patan. One of them (PI. XI a) depicts a portion 
■of some Jaina procession and shows, the S ravakcis and the S ravikas attending 
the sermon of their preceptor and the preceptress of the Sripujya Sect, -all 
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dressed and decorated in a dandyish style. The figures are well-cut and drawn 
with considerable skill and vigour. The costumes have various deep colours such 
as are seen in the dress of rich and young Marwadis on festive occasions. The 
other (PI. XI b) gives some Chitra-kavyas or bandhas used in the composition of 
the text of the scroll of which it is a part. The ten verses of the Hdra-chitra 
which are written in the form of a necklace are given separately also (about 
the middle of the fragment). They are composed in excellent Sanskrit and 
testify to the command the poet had on this language. Some Jaina monk (Jina- 
chandra or-simha) seems to be extolled in these compositions. But for its being 
incomplete the scroll would have been a very interesting piece. Both the 
fragments are represented in Plates XI a and b. They do not give any date but 
on artistic grounds can be relegated to about the 18th century of the Christian era. 

IX The Smor Vijnaptipatra of the Vikrama year 1821 

This letter was addressed to Vijayalakshmi-suri at Sananda near 
Ahmedabad by the Svetambara Jainas of Khambayat Bandar, i. e. Port Cambay, 
on Monday, the Sth day of the bright half of the month of Karttika of the 
Vikrama year 1821 (=1764 A. D.). The upper portion, which contained the 
pictures, is gone excepting the lower side where a silly representation of a ship 
in the sea with fish is still preserved. Below this comes the letter proper 
which covers a space of 11 ; 7" (leaving the margins) and is written in Sanskrit, 
and Gujarati (herein called Desi). The Sanskrit text is in praise of the 
Jinas and the Desi portion gives an amusing and promiscuous description of 
the Jinas, the town of Sananda, the horses of the place, the good qualities of the 
preceptor, the S'ravakas and the parents of Vijayalakshmi-siin (Hemaraja, his 
father and Anandabai, his mother), his birthplace at Paladi in Marwa4 and of 
other monks. Some popular verses are also quoted. It ends with the signatures 
of the principal inviters. 

The scroll is preserved in the Jnanabhandara of Sinor. 

X The Surat Vijnaptipatra, dated V. S. 1845 

This letter was addressed by Premavijaya to Mwra-Vijayajinendra- 
siiri at Surat from a place called Thtilanagar, on the second tithi of the bright 
half of Phalguna in the Vikrama Year 1845 soliciting forgiveness or Kshamdpana. 
It has no illustrations or pictures excepting that of a flower at the top. 

XI The Jodhpur Vijnaptilekha, dated V. S. 1848 

This letter (Plates XII to XIV a) calls itself fiiffH&sf. I got it for exami¬ 
nation through the courtesy of Mr. Raval of Ahmedabad. The top is torn away 
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excepting the portion showing the feet and the lahnga of a female musician. 
The scroll now measures 2$' long and 8f" wide. More than half of it is 
taken up by the pictures. In the first picture (PL XII a) we see two pillars, one 
ornamented with two plantain leaves and the other with two chamaras or 
chowries. Below these come two female musicians followed by the eight Mangolds 
after which the Fourteen Dreams are drawn. (PI. XII b). Then comes a 
lady lying on the bed, probably Trisala, attended by two women. After this 
(PL XIII a) is shown a sitting male with coconut in his hands, probably the 
father of Mahavira asking astrologers about the dreams _ of the mother of the 
future Jina. Thereafter, a temple with the figure of Mahavira seated cross-legged 
with hands having palms turned upwards is shown flanked by a woman on the 
right and a man on the left, both waving chowries. The cognizance of Mahavira, 
viz. lion, is also represented below the seat. After this comes a panel of bazaar 
scenes and then (Pl. XIII b) a Vishnu temple followed by shops, a physician, 
a silk-seller, some miniature temples, a house with a garden, and a procession. 
(Pl. XIII b). Then comes the Sripujya acharya (PL XIV a), clad in gaudy ^ dress 
with a chowri-bearer and other paraphernalia, sitting in front of the WTO and 
giving a sermon to his disciples, then another teacher explaining the dharma to 
ladies one of whom is standing and bent in front of the placing her 

hand on the Svastika symbol above the head of a seated child. The painted 
portion ends with the panel showing a nun preaching to the laywomen and seated 
on a wooden seat with two nuns below her. Then comes the text which is 
written both in verse and prose, the language being modem Marwadt. First 
comes what is called here Mahgalamdlikd (= auspicious garland) of verses m 
praise of the Tirthahkaras including Mahavira. Then comes the praise o^ e 
Soratha country or Kathiawad and its chief Jaina-Mas, nameiy, Satranjaya 
and Girnar. While praising Soratha the poet speaks of the twenty-five 
countries which the Jainas call Ary a. According to the Jama conception there 
are 32 000 countries or desas out of which twenty-six come within Bharata 
khanda. Out of these twenty-six, twenty-five and a half are called Aryadesa. 
Thie are all enumerated in the Prajndpand-sutra (wimxm). Soratha is here 
taken as identical with ffsgTOra or Greater Gujarat, as Dabhoi also is placed in 
Soratha although it lies within Central Gujarat. Dabhoi is dented -n ttte 
exaggerated way of the ‘Kavis without mentioning any of its monuments. The 

addressee, the Srlpujya-(ac/iarya) Vijayajinendra-siirf of Tapagachchha was stay¬ 
ing at Dabhoi when this solicitation was written on Tuesday, the fourth day of the 
bright fortnight of Margaiirshaof the VikratnaYear 1848 in the auspicious 

calfed Viiaya-muhilrMa. It was despatched on the 9th day of Pausha when 
called V »jay ® the chief Q f the Sahgha of Jodhpur signed it at the end. Vijay a- 

jlnendTa'anwas torn of Gumanidevt by Harachandra and he was the palladia 
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or successor of Vijayadharma-swri whom we know from other epistles also. 
After praising the invitee in the usual poetic manner and mentioning 
eighteen gunas or good qualities of a guru, Marudeia, i. e., Marwad, is 
described and £a/d- Vi jay asircgha is mentioned as the ruling chief of it. 
Jodhapura or Jodhpur is spoken of as the chief town and the Vijnapti is made 
to request the Sripujya or the invitee to come and spend the next four months 
of the rainy season with the inviters. This Mangala-mdlika or ‘the auspicious 
festoon’ ends with the praise of Isvarasdgara saying that under the adesa or 
order of the Sripujya he spent the last chaumdsa in Jodhpur doing very meri¬ 
torious deeds and preaching the dharma to the public. Other Jainas like 
Takhatsiwgh are also named and the request is made with the greetings of all 
of them and the whole Jaina Sahgha. The date concludes the solicitation. 
After the Mangala-mdlika comes what may be taken as postscript written by 
Surajmalla on the 9th day of the dark fortnight of the month of Pausha of the 
same year. Then comes what in Jaina terminology is known as abbhutthiya. 
This portion is torn, but the formula is too well-known to the Jainas and may be 
given below for the information of the general public. It is repeated by the 
Jainas on approaching a guru or dcharya to ask for his forgiveness :— 

^ ft arfgflcTC tsTTnft 

3S r%l% 3TnfrT3T q*qf%3T, *1% 'Ttof, ftuTC 3TR5& ^Tin^ai 

#rcw=ri«j: gr gsir srrai^ art 

*rnuift, ctki ft^srft gast i 

XII A Vijnapti from Baroda, dated V. S. 1852 

Yet another epistle (Plates XlVb to XVIa, b) is found in the collection of 
the selfsame venerable Pravartaka-muni- Kantivijaya. I have already noticed it 
briefly in my memoir on ‘ Indian Pictorial Art as Developed in Book Illustrations'. 
It was issued from Baroda in the Vikrama year 1852 and the Saka year 1714. 
It is 42' 2" long and lOi'' broad. The illustrations are copious and cover a 
space of thirty-two feet and six inches in length. They start with a floral design 
surmounted by a peacock on each side. The conventional Mangala-kalasa 
which is painted after this design is followed by three panels of female musi¬ 
cians giving threefold music viz. Ganam (singing), Vadyam (instrumental music) 
and Nrttyam (dancing). Then come the Mahgalas and the Svapnas. After 
these the mother of a Jina attended by two well-decorated young women is 
shown lying and having the child Jina sitting on her left side. Then comes a 
panel ( PI. XIV b ) showing a king or the father of the Jina listening to two 
astrologers well-adorned and bearing the tilaka or frontal S'aiva mark. After 
this comes the decorated figure of Par^vanatha seated cross-legged in a niche 
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and flanked by a standing chowri-bearer apparently of a high position as 
indicated by the apparel, the pearl necklaces and the diadems. A Sripujya 
monk is then shown preaching to his disciples. His juniors in white gold- 
hemmed robes are sitting by his side with three ladies in front, one of them 
rabout to touch the Svastika symbol on a cloth or wooden four-footed 
.seat, drawn above four steps. Two nuns are shown preaching to three 
high class ladies wearing precious jewels and dress with padar or decorated 
border covering the right side in the Maratha fashion. The Gujarati ladies 
would usually put the padar on the left side. The sari of a Maratha lady 
would be fifteen cubits and that of a Gujarati ten cubits usually. One of these 


-ladies has a ghaghara and the other, a dandiya, both showing the Gujarati way 
-of wearing a sari. They have the gandha and the tilaka marks also. Below 
this panel comes a bazaar scene. An elephant with a mahout holding a goad is 
drawn in the middle. A goldsmith and a shopkeeper are shown on the flanks. 
A maulwi (Musalman preacher), a public woman with two wooers and a 
dandy sitting in a balcony are then drawn. Then comes the Champaner gate 
•of Baroda ( PI. XV a ). Various shopkeepers, soldiers and a bull-like animal, 
a Krishna temple (PI. XV b) and a horseman are then represented. This seems 
to be a scene of the Suaa Sarkarwada Then comes the Mandvl gate and the 


Aggad rampart. A procession of soldiers and a chief sitting in a howdah on 
the back of an elephant are then drawn. Apparently this chief is the 
then ruler of Baroda, probably Govindrao Gaekwad who flourished from 
1793 to 1800 A. D. The footsoldiers appear to be Marathas, as shown by then- 
head-dress and the way the surwar is worn. But their foot-wear is not of the 
Maratha type, the Marathas usually put on champals. The ear-nngs with two 
large "pearls worn by the chief personages in the procession are of the Maratha 
type. Thereafter two chiefs on horse back (PL XVI a), two chiefs in palanquin 
(locally called gongd or maina) made up of a long bent pole drawn by male 
■carriers are shown. Thereafter comes the scene of a tank, which is evidently the 
Rdje-taldo. The painter in trying to depict a handsome young man standing in 
the tank to fill a vessel has not been able to portray the subject in a correct per¬ 
spective for the legs of the young man appear to be severed ! A Jama temple 
and a tree with curious birds, some protruding their necks, the j7«w*da-bearer, 
musicians, a Sripujya walking under a Chdhdni (PI. XVI b) or canopy with an 
attendant waving a chowry and ladies escorted by a dwarfish woman, a chief 
in a ratha drawn by a couple of well-fed white bullocks, a drummer on came 
back, a bull in front of a small temple containing pddukds (a pair of sandals) 
with a standing worshipper in adoration and a house with a well-dressed man 
sitting in front and a similar young man standing on the opposite side are then 
painted. A Krishna temple is also represented near the tank. The accompanying 
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photographs (Pis. XIV b to XVI) represent a panoramic view of the- 
whole scene. The ratha or chariot depicted in the scroll is like the one preserved 
in the Baroda State Museum which is as old as the present epistle. 

The jharida or flag held by some of these processionists is yellow or bhagwa 
the usual colour of the Marathas adopted by Chhatrapati Shivaji Maharaja 
in honour of his guru Samartha Rdniadasa to whom he dedicated the whole of 
his raj considering himself only as a protector of it under the gurus behests. It 
is curious that in these representations the moon also figures on the flag, for the 
crescent is an emblem of the Muhamadans. The Maratha and the Gujarati ele¬ 
ments seen in the pictures would indicate admixture of different customs obtain¬ 
ing during those days. This is one of the chief points of interest of these epistles, 
for they supply a good deal of information about the costumes, the modes of 
living and the social customs of the Barodians in the 18th century. Baroda was 
the principal seat of the Sripujyas at the time to which the scroll belongs. Now 
there is no gddi of this sect in Baroda. The principal seats of the Sripujyas are; 
now to be seen in Udaipur, Bikaner and Jodhpur. These teachers are more worldly 
than the other monks of the Jaina sect. They move in state. They will go in a 
maind or palanquin such as is seen in the present epistle. They will have 
a chhatra, a chamara, a suryamukhi or abdegiri and chobdars will attend on 
them both in processions and elsewhere whenever they go out. These are the 
emblems of royalty and they consider themselves to be royal personages. They 
will not have kesa—locha or taking out the hair on the head, the moustaches and 
the beard, but will shave with razors. They will accept or keep monev with 
them and travel on vehicles, that is to say, they have a sort of adambara or gaudy 
show which the other Jaina monks would not have. Even weapons can be kept 
by these dchdryas and they get farmdns from chiefs as marks of respect for them- 
Sripujyas are the chiefs among the 1 ati monks. Their chief or acharya is called 
Isvara. There is no other special difference. The monks of the Svetambara. 
sect are to lead a simple life without any pomp. The mode of worship, 
and the sacred books are common to both of them. 

After these representations comes the text of the epistle. The incorrect 
text would show that the writer was not a Sanskritist, otherwise he would not 
have givenus expressions like sn* : and storor in place of w. 

and . The text is a mixture of incorrect Sanskrit and Prakrit. First it. 

speaks of Brihad-Gujarat or Greater Gujarat calling it isr S^rt. It then describes- 
the citizens of Patan, their well-arranged shops, and several Jaina temples where 
religious sermons were given, praising them highly. Mention is made of the 
various modes of worship, of the good rule of the chief whose name is left out, of 
the charms of women, of several Jaina dchdras, bhavas, gunas and other high 
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qualities. The Brahmi script which it calls trftfefq is mentioned as having forty-six 
letters. 

WtfefqRT =3 trite arai ifotdte 


After mentioning some Jinas and their Ganadharas in an incoherent manner the 
guru Udayasagara -suti is addressed with all sorts of encomiums by the inviters 
who call themselves stiurwft m gsrit showing their humility and 

devotion to the preceptor. The oft-repeated stanza streRttehste ssrq^etc. is written 
to show how impossible it is to enumerate the excellences of the teacher. Then 
Baroda is described in verses called ghasl- 3P£t ^wiw&4te%^ra«i«(^-Baroda is 
called Virakshetra, i. e., the ‘land of heroes’. This interesting piece or ghasl 
was composed by Dzpavijaya whom the Gaekwad ruler of the time, namely, 
Ananda Rao honoured with the title of Kavirdja 1 . It has already been published 2 
and need not be reproduced here. 

The description of Baroda given in it is of the usual poetic type. It 
makes mention of some of the prominent places like the Launka-gachehha- 
kd-Upasra in the Chhipa-Wada near Mehtd-Pol and the Chautrd near the 
Pin jra-Pol as well as the padukas , and of the important personages and some 
of the chiefs of the Gaekwad dynasty. The four principal gates, the gardens, 
their flowers etc., all find mention in it. The author has given his name and 
the date of the composition of the ghasl also:- 


3TSP3* ^teFT fetcf 
saraJ-circ grrefte nm fern sfd'w sssih 
. gsra 


After this comes the praise of the worshipful teacher or Sri pujya and 
it ends with the request of his disciples residing in Baroda, or Virakshetra the 
land of heroes as it is called in the description, for passing the rainy season with 
them. The text uses various metres like ghasl, Dhdl Doha, Savaiyd and 
Bhdsa. After this the list of the names of the inviters is given in old Gujarati 
and then the name of the Sahgha or SVx-Sdgaragachehha. Their request to 
the worshipful guru for accepting the invitation is again repeated 

t&VKrn sN saranft stop* 

gtttel § risipHoi gft 3ft ^ ^ ® ^ ^ v*™ 

^(iREcri ^ ^___ 

1. Thejhazl says that the title -was "conferred by Gaekwad Maharaja but does not name 


the Maharaja. 

2. By Pandit 


Lala chandra Gandhi of the Oriental Research Institute, Baroda, in the 


monthly named Suvasa . 
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•and it is full of immense devotion: for the preceptor-the regard of the Jaina 
community for the guru is typical. Thereafter with the praise of the Prabha— 
kara-Sri-Tapagachehha and the Sagaragachchha, the same invitation to 
come to Virakshetra or Baroda is again repeated. The guru is requested to 
lessen his love for Patan and come to Baroda. His mother Ramabai is praised 
and he is called the sun of the family of Gumana sali. Then come some 
prominent persons of the Sangha, such as Gopdldds, Narsidas etc. Then some 
religious edifices are named such as Sachadeva, Dndd Saheb Lodhana, etc. 
All this is an eulogy and is termed WST. 

Then the request is again repeated and! mention is made of the yatra or 
pilgrimage or journey and of the feeding of people by the community of the 
•Sagaragachchha. Then , after the quotation in Prakrit the date is 

given as «T f Hr#(xirrm& \ 

sHT# l f^rat sfi imr t%r%cf (i. e., i&£( %%cr ; ) 554 

XIII. The Rajanagara VijwaptZpatra of the Vikrama year 1853 

This Vtjnaptipatra is dated Samvat 1852 (=1786 A. D.) and covers a 
space of 37' V in length the major portion- of which, i. e., 26' 4" is taken 
lip by the illustrations. It was sent from . Rajanagara, the modern Ahmedabad, 
to a place called Srinagara in Marwad. The two long pictures in it (PI. XVII) 
employ the familiar aerial perspective of Indian painting. The first figure shows 
citizens going about their multifarious everyday activities. Weseehere(Pl.XVIIa) 
a shroff carrying on business, a smith at his forge, a lalarl or rangarl (dyer) at 
work, who seems to be a Hindu as his dress-, ornaments and marks on the forehead 
indicate. Usually the talaris are represented as Musalmans, A. bhishtl or 
waterman is shown with his bull carrying the mashak or skin-bag and filling a 
vessel with water. The other long picture (PI. XVlIb) shows a procession of some 
Jaina aeMryos, elephants and cavalry, a band, nuns and S'ravikas (laywomen), 
etc. ■ It is interesting to note that the procession is to pass in front of the local 
mosque, with the band playing. This letter also supplies evidence of the way 
people shaved and their various modes of dress prevalent at the time. A monk 
or Jogj. oi the Niztha sect sitting on a leopard or tiger skin is indeed amusing. 
So also a woman taking out water from the well in front—the water vessel and 
the rope are shown as if reflected in a mirror. The pictures possess no artistic 
merit.As can be inferred from their dress, a large number of the persons figuring 
4 n t' ie procession are Muhammadans. The head-dress of the female musicians* 
is noteworthy. The representation of what must be a’ lidh is : indeed fantastitc. It 
is green and spotted, has wings,, a trunk. and tusks. Evidently the painter had 
never seen a lion or tiger and tried ' to imagine what " .the animal would 
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look like ! Ihe canopy of a serpent over the head of Par^vanatha shows several 
hoods though usually seven are marked .in his figure. The dcharya or preceptor 
preaching to his pupils is a Sripujya and is so described in the letter as well. 
The acharya in the majority of these epistles is a Sripujya and one can well say 
that Vijnaptipatras formed a speciality of the followers of the Sripujya monks. 
Sripujyas .seem to be fond of pomp, and their being addressed with such 
decorative epistles is appropriate to their modish living. 

The dress, particularly the head-dress or topi, the band in front of the 
Sripujya, and the way in which the flute is represented at the reverse of the 
.face, are all amusing. . . 

The letter is addressed to Vijayalakshmi— szZn, the pattadhara of 
Vijayaudaya-szJrz of the Tapagachchha sect at Paladi in the Marudharadesa or 
Marwad which is described as teeming with the members of the Pfdg-yamsa. 
The addressee is described as born of mother Anandabai in the family of 
Hemachandra of the Prag-vamsa. The inviters are the residents of Rajanagara 
in Gujarat, i. e., Ahmedabad and the invitation was issued on 

snjp: gtRr JTPTfer %% rf^rr i 

^ flswr l 

on Sunday the 5th day of the bright half of Margasirsha of the year 1853, 
by Mujjharata-Vijaya. The names of several inviters are recorded towards the 
end of the epistle which ends with names written in. MarwadL the date 1853 
.being recorded in the penultimate line. 

XIV. A letter of invitation from Amodanagara issued in V. S. 1862 

Muni -Jasvijaya possesses another illustrated scroll (50' 5" long and 
about 10¥' wide) which was issued on the 5th day of the bright fortnight of the 
month of Jyeshtha in the Vikrama year 1862 from Tmodanagara. It was sent 
by Munis Rdmavijaya, Hamsavijaya, Ramavzkavijaya, etc. The portion 
covering a space of about 1' 8" in length is left blank at the commencement 
The pictures are practically identical with those of the Vijnapti from Baroda, 
dated ten years earlier, which has been noticed above. The same bazaar scenes, 
the same gates and the same tank form the subject of the pictures. Possibly 
the painter copied the earlier scroll without understanding the subjects, otherwise 
the scenes from Baroda would become meaningless in this letter. Apparently 
the painter reproduced them because of the prevailing custom. The invitee, 
namely, S'rt-Vijayamaliendra'szrrj was residing at Sananda as the contents of the 
'letter and the address-written on the outer margin show. There he had spent 
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the chanmasa. The invitation comes from the Jaina community of Sunodanagara,. 
which is now a village in the Jambzisar ialuka of the Broach District. Sananda 
is a railway station on the Viramgam line from Ahmedabad. The names of 
several inviters, male and female, are recorded including some persons from 
Ahmedabad as well. The regard or esteem in which the Sripujya gums were 
held will be clearly understood from this scroll. The invitee was Sripujya S'ri— 
Vijayamahendra-sdn by name. An idea of the pomp in which these precep¬ 
tors of the Jainas moved can be formed from the pictures seen in these letters. 
The epistle is dated 1862 V. S. and was written in several hands. It mentions 
some of the Thakurs of the place of invitation. The description of Amoda- 
nagara and of Sananda is merely conventional. The gajals ( ghazls ) used in the 
description are indeed amusing. They speak of some temples in Amodanagara 
itself as well as of some localities which the invitee was requested to visit. The 
temple of Mwm-Suvrata, the 20th Tirthahkara was at Amodanagara. The temple 
of Rishabhandthaj the first Tlrthankara, was at Keravada, a village near' 
Amodanagara. The village of Jambusar had the shrine of Padpiaprabha, the 
6 th Jina. Gandhdra which was an important port at that tirflfesvvas known 
amongst the Jainas for the temple of Mahavlra the last Jina. HlravqljfcgrSMrz was 
residing here when Akbar invited him to his court. It was an important seat 
of the Jainas and even now it is known for its manuscripts. Kavi the old 
Kapikd had two important Jaina sanctuaries, one dedicated to ddindtha and 
the other to Dharmandtha the first and the fifteenth Tlrthankaras respectively.. 

XV. The Sinor Vij«aptipati#of the Vikrama Year 1863 

In the Jnanabhandara of Sinor there is another Vijiiaptipatra which 
belongs to the year 1863 of the Vikrama era. It was addressed to the Sripujya— 
acharya Vijayamahendra —suri by the Jainas of Sinor who requested him to come 
from Sananda where he was then residing and to spend the next chaumdsa with 
them. The first portion of it,; which must have contained illustrations, is missing 
excepting the representation of a ship. The remaining portion contains the text 
and measures 16' 3" by IT 7 . The letter is written partly in Sanskrit and partly in 
metrical Hindi of the Marwadi type, the script being Devanagari except for the 
portion giving the list of the inviters. The description of Sinor and of Sananda is 
of the conventional type also found in other scrolls, but would show that the 
residents were enjoying prosperity and were fond of learning. The Sanskrit 
name of Sinor as given in it is Sendpura. The ghazl [ arrsr) in which 

it describes Sinor was composed by Dipavijaya, the author of the ghazl about 
Baroda which has been noticed above, and is a good specimen of the dialect 
spoken by the people of the locality at that time. The writer or copyist, namely, 
.Kamavijaya was no Sanskritist, still he tried to sanskritize an Arabic word by 
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putting a visarga after it in the concluding phrase like snqs:. This 

endeavour o£ his and the word maphah cannot help exciting laughter. 

A fairly large portion of the text teems with devotion to the guru and 
would show the hold the Sripujyas had over the minds of their disciples. 

XVI. The Rujanagara Vijwaptipatra of the Vikrama Year 1882 

ilfzzzzz-Jasavijaya has got another Vijnaptipatra which was issued from 
Rajanagara in the Vikrama year 1882 (= 1825 A. D.) to the address of Jinendra- 
suri at Udaipur (Mewacl) as a kshamapana or request for forgiveness from 
Rajavijaya-gazzi and others. It has no pictures, evidently because it came from 
monks. 

XVII. The Jodhpur Vijzzaptipatra, dated Vikrama Sawzvat 1892 


In the collection of the said zzzzzwz-Kantivijaya there is 

another illustrated Vijnaptipatra (Pis. XVIII to XXIII) which measures 36' 6" x 
11" and was sent from Jodhpur in the Vikrama year 1892 after the end of the 
rainy season to Vi jay ade va-s uti who was residing at Surat. It is meant to 
request the said suri to come to Jodhpur during the next chaumasa and favour 
the Jaina community with his sermons; and it speaks of the meritorious deeds done 
by the inviters during the past year and in the Paryushana period. Names of the 
principal persons sending the invitation are given at the end. The concluding 
verses 

ensign: swiww u 
at nsgsBratsfer cR^ronf^T i 

era «r ^ H 


show the devotion with which the errand teems. It was written by Umeda- 
vijaya. The gold-fringed upper garment and the nice cut of hair as well as the 
necklace adorning the acharya who is represented as delivering the sermon wou 
show the fashionable way the Sripujyas liked to live in. 


The epistle (PI. XVIII a) commences with the representation of a 
Maitgala-kalasa which is followed by the figures of three groups of two female 
musicians, dancers and singers, the eight Mangate or ausp.crous objects, the 
fourteen dreams (PI. XVIII b) including a convenhonal S r “ n s P°‘ te ^‘‘ 0 ” 
wings, ears standing like horns, and the potesque pictare of * stop uwell asa 

celestial car or vimam, the sleeping mot er o a i ” , ,, t ' t ^ e 

ruler of the locality with sages and councillors, the fortification of the town, t 
Snoraiic view of the main bazaar with various shops on its sides, the temple of 
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S'iva (PI. XIX b), an octagonal platform marked gicPCt with guards, a grandee 
sitting and addressing somebody standing in front, a goat, a temple of Balakri- 
sh?za with two priests and several worshippers male and female, a mansion or 
haveli marked some seths seated in rows, a goldsmith, a Musalman 

dyer as shown by his dress and cut of moustaches, the temple of 'Jalandharaji’ 
with a well-dressed dandy-like monk of the Natha sect sitting inside a temple 
and having two disciples with a noteworthy topi on the head, a Krishna temple 
with worshippers with an unusual label of Gafigasyama and several worshippers, 
shopkeepers, some with scales, seths, several hanias or merchants, a water-carrier 
(PL XXa), an upasra or Jaina monastery, bulls and goats, a woman shopkeeper 
with scales in hand, temples labelled as three of which are Hindu 

(two of Krishna and one of Siva) and one of Mahavira (marked with 

their respective worshippers, a temple of Krishna called Kuizjavihara and a 
Siva temple called Achalanutha, both with standing worshippers, male as well 
as female, men sitting in their shops on both sides and a Siva shrine with a 
lihgam in jalahari on the proper right side. These Brahmanical temples figuring 
in a Jaina letter would show how tolerant the people had become especially 
when the Brahmanas had so much prejudice against the Jainas:— 

ffeRT qtesmrcisfo jt i 

The fantastic coloured costumes of the ladies (PI. XXb) and the head¬ 
dresses of the various kinds worn by men, the gaudy dress of the ‘ Maharaja ’ or 
4 Sripujya,’ the neatly dressed or combed hair of the white-robed monks and the 
nuns and the variegated dress and ornaments of the ladies -listening to them are 
all noteworthy and indicative of the taste of the people of those days. 

The praises of the Jinas given in the letter are all customary. The 
description of Gujarat would show the prosperous condition of the inhabitants. 
The mention of justice administered by Englishmen and of their diplomacy 

srar srspr ?si gras gd sfcraft i J 

is indeed interesting. The praise the epistle bestows on the inviters is written 
in the usual hyperbolic way of the Kavyas. Similarly the praise of the country 
of Marudhara or Mar wad 

* gat did Jregi.^ssr i 

sremou srfaan fcnr gmn ftdg 11 > 
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is indeed patriotic. After this the text praises the ruler of Marudhara or Marwad* 
namely Mdnasiwgha— 

^!snoT g raffit i irfroa 

and the princes in general as well as the ministers. Thereafter the citadel, 
namely Jodhpur, is described in glowing terms, the dress and ornaments of the 
citizens, the various confectionaries, the forts, the gardens, the wells, etc. 
As it is rather a modern document there is no need of detailing these 
descriptions. Besides, they are hyperbolical. The year when the letter was 
issued is given as Samvat 1892 after which the humour of Gujarat is given in 
a very amusing way purporting to divert the mind of the preceptor from Gujarat, 
!| 3»r f Jfrflrc ft being the burden of these descriptive verses. Setarava 
where the preceptor was born is extolled, his mother if and father 
are also praised. Then the request terminates with 

gtwre 3153ft sra :<rareTf- 
sffarwt 3TftfTrT 3T ff. 

The letter closes with the names of monks. It is dated Hff f f TWrh 
qh ^tf ftmt The name of the writer 3tTfra5TO3ft*Tffi and of 

some other persons are also written in a different hand. Perhaps they are 
signatures. 

This document supplies a good specimen of the local Marwadi dialect, 
the orthography as well as the orthoepy of the Jodhpur people. 

After the end of the main epistle comes a request from a dignitary of 
Surat port which gives the date as Hft^f H. 'Then again we have 

a solicitation or RpTfl to the same purport sipffSt ft sfrft The 

phrase shows that the word 'Tsrfta used for inviting elders to come might 

be derived from or q*T or ffe tnfrir. Out of respect one would say Tfrftcr 

{please come) which really means or °tifi;n(i. e., please put your feet on). 

After this comes the pathetic appeal of the writer saying that he cannot 
walk and therefore begs of the guru to come. The epistle ends with the Jaina 
prayer etc. given above. 

XVIII. The Jodhpur Vijwaptipatra dated Vikrama Samvat 1897 

This scroll (Pis. XXIV-XXV) is now in the collection of Sir V. T. 
Krishnamachari, the Dewan of Baroda. It was issued in the Vikrama year 
1897 from Yodhanagara, i. e., Jodhpur the capital of MarudeSa of Marwaci and 
addressed to Vijayadevendra-silri, one of the preceptors of the Tapagachchha. 
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community who was then residing in Bhavanagar the chief town of the homo¬ 
nymous State. The preceding letter was also sent from Jodhpur some five 
years earlier and was addressed to the same acharya Vijayadevendra-swn when 
he was stationed at Surat Both these scrolls are more or less similar to 
each other, the main difference being that in place of Surat we have Bhava¬ 
nagar in the later scroll. In size too they are practically identical, the present 
one measuring 36' long and 111" wide. The illustrations are more fantastic 
but less skilful than those of the former one. The order in which the auspicious 
objects and the dreams are represented is not identical. The lion though equally 
grotesque has a green body in the present scroll whereas in the former one it is 
yellow. Both are winged and have the head of an elephant with raised trunk. 
Such figures cannot help us from thinking of the story of the four blind men 
who had touched different parts of an elephant and could not see the animal. 
They described it in accordance with the idea they formed after touching 
different parts of its body. The story of tedhi-khir is also similar. This 
is told regarding a blind man’s description of khlr or rice boiled in milk. To 
describe the rupa or form becomes amusing in cases where the actual vision or 
sight is absent. In the illustrations of the present scroll the topiwdlas on horse¬ 
back are also introduced as controllers of the processions and look odd on 
account of their stunted sizes. There are some other minor differences also. For 
instance, in the case of casting a horoscope, the ruler, the father of the 
Jina and the rishis are shown differently. The dress and decorations of the 
processionists, male and female, are too gaudy in the present letter. The 
way the beards are trimmed is very amusing. The mahouts, as is often the case, 
are all Musalmans. 

® 

As to the text, there is not much which may be called remarkable or 
noteworthy. The dialectic peculiarities are more marked here than in the forego¬ 
ing scroll. The description of the ruler and of the princes is omitted in the 
present epistle. The signatories and the writers are different. The address of 
the invitee is given on the back of the top of the present letter but is left out in 
the former one. Both the letters are useful for linguistic studies. 

XIX. An undated scroll from Vinjhevd 

This scroll is 9’ 6" long and 10" wide. The initial portion of it which 
must have contained illustrations is torn off, and like Brahmanical writings it 
starts with U II S'fi-Ganesaya namah, after which the customary verse 

comes. As is the case with other scrolls, the border on each side 
has a conventional creeper with flowers, and the text is .partly written in three 
diagrams and the rest.in running lines. It is also addressed to a Sripujya, the 
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addressee being Vijayadharma-sttri of the Tapagachchha community who was 
born of Panama dev? at Rupanagara. He was residing at Srinagara for his 
chaumasa when the letter was sent to him. The customary Mahgalamdlika , 

3 IRPT etc., is given at the end with the general encomium of a guru following the 
list of signatures or inviters from Vinjheva-nagara from which place the 
invitation was sent. Several other monks are also mentioned in it. The writer 
calls himself q. as shown in the last line. The several epithets of 

the acharya showing him to be an overpowering disputant or controversialist 
are highly amusing. They are 

qri^aR^gr^qrior, etc. all indicative of his great learning and 

polemical abilities by which he could easily defeat his opponents. The 
verses in his praise are full of devotion. They are written in Hindi as well as 
in Sanskrit. The verses in Hindi are like the following:— 


srisrpfc jtCt ferajmpr t 

and the verses in Sanskrit are like 

sreft flcflt crait n 

XX. A scroll from Saujhat, dated Vikrama Sawvat 1903 


The Pravartaka-muni -Kantivijaya has got another Vijnaptipatra which 
was issued from Saujhat in the Vikrama year 1903. It measures about 
6 ' 9" long and 9" wide. There are no figures of the Dreams or of the 
Manilas in it. Perhaps they are torn off. Theremaining illustrations show a 
smalt procession, a Jaina preceptor, evidently a Sripujya, performing Katha with, 
the ‘St hap an a in front, one Jaina monk preaching to two well-clad seated 
dandies having a lad in front and another monk giving his sermon to 
six well-clad ladies, wearing various ornaments, one of whom has her face half- 
veiled. Two youths are standing in their front and five males playing music 
arc shown below them. The representations are full of vigom: and are > re ^- 
The eyes are prominent and noses aquiline and the dress is = audy such as 
often L in the case of rich Marwad, ladies. The letter is addressed to Mum- 

Udayasagara-s iiri at Saujhat. 


XXI. 


The ChhSiii VijiiaptipaKa dated Vikrama Samvat 1912 


This epistle belongs to the collection of Upadhyaya Dhiravijaya which is 
preset" Jnla^ra at Chhd,i near Baroda. It was sent by the Jaina 
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Sahgha of Sojat in Marwad to the Tapagachchha teacher Vijayajinendra-swri 
at Divabandar (Port Diu) in the Vikrama year 1912. It is 25' A" long and 12* 
broad and is written on thick brown paper, which is mounted on gauze-cloth. 
Out of the whole length a space of some 14' 7", or a little more than half of the 
scroll, is covered by pictures. After the conventional auspicious Kalasa, three 
sets of female musicians are represented under a sort of canopy. Music (#dfcr) 
consists of three constituents, namely, playing on instruments, dancing, and 
singing, as shown in these pictures. Thereafter the eight Man galas or auspicious 
objects and fourteen Svapnas are shown and then the main bazaar of Sojat is 
represented. Thereafter comes a procession with elephant-riders, horsemen, 
musicians and ladies. The costume of both males and females 
is Marwadl. After this we see the teacher expounding the Jaina- 
sastras to his disciples in front of the Sthapana. The guru, who from his costly 
golden sari dress seems to be a Sripujya, sits on a seat with four legs. Sripujyas 
do not care much for restrictions imposed upon the Jaina nuns and the acharyas. 
Their dress is white but it is decorated with sari. The other acharyas put on 
simple yellow robes. The or represents his own gum before 

whom he delivers his sermons—i. e., this is placed 

in the absence of a guru. This arrangement must be treated as a symbol of 
humility and devotion. The teacher remembers his own preceptor and does 
not think highly of himself. As to the body of the text we find the five main 
Tirthahkaras praised first, namely, (1) Adinatha or Adis vara (the first Tirthahkara), 
{2) S'antindtha (the 16th Tirthahkara), (3) Neminatha (the 22nd Tirthahkara ), 
(4) Parsvanatha (the 23rd Tirthahkara), and (5) Mahavira (the 24th Tirthahkara). 
These five Tirthahkaras are to be thought of at every important undertaking. 
Then five Parameshthins or great personages are to be remembered. These are 
Arhats, Siddhas, Acharyas, Upadhyayas and Munis or Sddhus. The five. 
Salutations constitute the following Namakkara (-namaskara) mantra, which 
every Jaina is expected to know and repeat:— 

1 . 

2. smt 

3. srfit 3TFsrfe?pJT 

4. smr zznmmfi 

5 i_ _♦ 

. shU ^TR'HIfTUT 

%R5pJt qSJI 4*155 || 

In Sanskrit this *H+.Kh 3[ is expressed as 
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and also in the stanza 

sri^r Is^n^err: feUrftsrar: 

3TT=sTT?n f5W5rra^m^Eci: <j3?n sqrsnw: i 

aH^FrT^TT^T gfimn 

ulpi nihi^r gj jprot h 

After the praise of the five main Tirthahkaras in Sanskrit and in Marwadi and a 
somewhat humourous description of Gurjara-desa in which Soratha is included, 
the writer praises the one hundred and eight gunas of the gum. This is rather 
a technical description, each numerical number mentioning a certain characteri¬ 
stic quality, for instance, in number five, the guru is praised for his five great vows 
and in number nine, for the nine kinds oi brahmzcharya (celibacy), and so on. 
After the salutations to the guru, i. e., the addressee Vijayajinendra-sarZsziara 
at whose orders the chief of the Sangha is sending the letter under notice and 
the mention of the good deeds done like Chuttcitn 1 2 , Atthamcfi etc. etc., request 
is made to the preceptor to spend the next rainy season at Sojat. The name of 
the guru of this acharya is also given as Shntiga/zesvara. 

This letter was issued when Raja, Bhimasimgha was ruling over 

Marwad. 

The ghazl in the invitation was composed by Padmavijaya who was 
probably the disciple of Khushalavijaya who was a Parinyasa, i. e., had the 
title of Pandit. ( Pandita-pada-ny&sa ). The names of the. Upddhydya Saubhd- 
gyavijaya and other ]aina monks, Nayakavijaya, Rdmavijaya etc., are given 
at the end. 

The Vijnaptipatra is interesting for the technical significance of the 
numerical figures used in the description of a guru. 

XXII-XXIII Two undated scrolls 3 


The said collection of Mimz-Jasvijaya contains two other letters which 
neither bear any date nor have any pictures but on account of their style 
might be relegated to about the 18th century. One of them is a Vijnaph of 
Amarachandra-gawi from Devapatana or Prabhasapatapa or Somanatha- 
pdtana to Mttm-Vijayasirhha residing at Pataw in North Gujarat, who was the 


1. Fasts of two days with a fast of the first and the third day. 

2. Fast of three days including the fast on the previous and the succeeding days. 

3*. In some of the above mentioned collections there are several scrolls which are known 
as Adas'aPattas or letters of instructions from the preceptors meant for the guidance of their 


ehel&s. 
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gum of Vijayaprabha-swri. The other is a solicitation of some laymen of Pata?r 
(N. Gujarat) addressed to Kalyawadhandra-swn at Suvarwagiri (Jhalor) in 
Jodhpur. 

XXIV Vijizaptipatra in the Oriental Institute, Baroda, dated 
Vikrama Sawvat 1916. 

This letter (Pis. XXVI-XXVIII) is dated V.S. 1916 and was issued from 
Jeshalmeru, i. e., Jaisalmer, the capital town of the State of that name which 
is one of the largest States in Rajpwtana covering an area of 16,062 square miles. 
The rulers of the state belong to the Jadava clan and are considered to be the 
direct descendants of SVi-Krishna. The scroll is 29' 8 // in length and 9f // in 
width. Though comparatively modern, being only 80 years old, it yet possesses 
considerable interest, for it preserves the continuity of the custom and contains- 
well-drawn pictures, some of which are not found in the other scrolls which I 
have been able to examine. A detailed notice of it may not be out of place 
here. The pictures, which as usual come in the beginning, are also reproduced 
to illustrate the remarks. It is noteworthy that while the majority of the 
scrolls which I have come across belong to the Tapagachchha community 
of the Svetambaras, this letter pertains to the Kharataragachchha and to 
the senior (or Brihat-Kharatara ) branch of it. Owing to dissensions 
the Jaina community became divided into numberless sects such as the 
Punamiyagachchha, the Kharataragachchha, the Anchalagachchha, the- 
Sardhapunamzyagachchha, the Agamikagachchha and the Tapagachchha. 
The last named, viz., Tapagachchha . is the most important sect of the Svetam- 
baras. It has twelve Sripujyas, the chief <jf whom has his seat in Jaipur. 

The scroll under notice is very elaborate and detailed in the case of 
its pictures. First of all (PI. XXVI a) we see a flower vase, we then see four 
representations showing a bed guarded by divine beings. The belief current 
amongst the Jainas is that a Titihankara goes to take rest after delivering his 
sermon or upadesa when he feels tired. He goes to Devachchhanda and his chief 
Ganadhara takes up his work instead. He lies down on a bed which the gods 
protect standing on each of its two sides. The fourth picture represents a bed of 
the mother of the Jina lying, with three ladies in attendance. Possibly the next 
picture below shows the Jina s father and the king of the country where 
he is to take his birth. Three ministers, chowrie-bearers, a morchhal-holdcv 
and lady-guards are also shown. The Marwadi dress would indicate that 
the epistle originated in Marwad. We see three pictures at the top for there 
are three chief Devalokas according to Jaina mythology. The Brihatsangraham 
mentions twelve such lokas. The fourth bed might possibly be meant for 
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the mother of Jinamukti-sz?n the addressee of the letter. Because he was not a 
Tifthahkara he must have hailed from the Devaloka. Possibly he had fallen from 
the Devaloka or was After these four illustrations (PL XXVI b) the 

fourteen dreams are represented. As usual they are 1 (1) (elephant), 
(2) (bull), (3) (lion), (4) (5) (pair of garlands of 

the Mandara flowers), (6) ^T; (the moon with the emblem of a deer) 
(7) *15 (the radiant sun represented by a male head), (8) vem (banner), 
(9) (pitcher), (10) qsrsito (pond of lotuses), (11) gvcmrK (milk-ocean), 

(12) (balloon of gods probably with Indra, Indrani and an apsard) t 

(13) (heap of jewels), and (14) Fn§rr-3Tp;T (smokeless fire). Sometimes a 

house or is shown to indicate that a Tirthankara has to go to some inferior 
world. Here the third figure is of a winged elephant which looks curious. It would 
not mean that the painters had no idea of a lion’s figure! The mother of Mahavira 
saw the lion first and Rishabha’s mother the bull. The mothers of other 
Tirthankaras saw dreams in the order given above. The elephant is generally 
shown as white but in this letter it is drawn as black - elephants are black usually. 
After the fourteen dreams the Ashtamangalas or eight auspicious objects (Pis. 
XXVI b, XXVII a) are represented. As mentioned in the 
(Ahmedabad Prakrit Granthamala No. 9 p. 19, V. S. 1994 edition ), they are:— 
(1) (2) or ), (3) ), 

(4) i. e., srmsrgi), (5) ), (6) ( qsssu ), 

(7) JT53 (), and (8) ) 

After these ceremonial or formal pictures the epistle shows Jaisalmer itself 
by representing the main fort Kapilapa-dwrga (which is named with the addition 

ri »T3*r fffW signifying 'the nature of the stronghold of Jaiselmer. (PI. XXVII 
a). Jaiselmer is termed steTeSfc in the scroll. The fort has eight Jaina temples in 
one of which a very valuable collection of Sanskrit and Prakrit manuscripts 
is carefully preserved. This collection is now fully catalogued and the 
catalogue is published in the Gaekwads Omental Series (No. 21). This 
temple, the repository of these manuscripts, was consecrated in V. S. 1497 by 
Jznabhadra-SMn of Kharataragachchha who deposited his own collection of 
books in this very sanctuary. Below, an idea or bhdva , as shown by the label, 
of the chief fort of Jaiselmer, the main wings of the army, the elephants, the 
cavalry, the infantry, etc. is given. Then the palace, the flagstaff, large scales 
for tuladana or weighing in gold, silver etc. and officials in their rooms are 
shown. Then the royal seat or gadi is represented. Thereafter the neatly kept 

1. The Kalpa-sutra enumerates them as SO* 

17 
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main road is shown with houses whose inmates are looking from the windows 
(PI. XXVII b). Then the business people chiefly talaris or dyers with the coloured 
cloths, in great favour with Marwadi ladies, are shown. Then comes the pravesa- 
dvara or the main gate (PI. XXVIII a), followed by the processions of welcome, 
with elephants, horses, Indradhvaja, soldiers, preceptors, monks ( Sadhus ), nuns 
{Sadhvis ) of the Svetambara sect, palanquins, men and women, then the principal 
preceptor (PI. XXVIII b) and thereafter some important houses. After these 
illustrations which occupy 21' IQ" or about two thirds of the whole scroll, 
the letter proper commences. The Vijnaptis give description of 108 punas or 
good qualities of the Jaina monks but the letter under notice mentions only 27. 
They are grouped under samyamas or ways for the control of the mind, the 
body and the speech. The Yati-gunas, (the chief characteristics of a true monk), 
the samitis or ways of arresting the inflow of Karma , the Guptis, i. e., the rules 
for the controlling of mind, speech and body and Kshanti are included in these 
gunas. This epistle gives the details of all the main .characteristics of the Jaina 
Sadhus. Ordinarily they are one hundred and eight gunas as stated in several 
places. 

The invitation was sent on Wednesday the thirteenth tithi of the bright 
half of Chaitra of the Vikrama Year 1916 when Mukti-sziri, the exalted Jaina 
divine to whom this epistle is addressed, was residing at Vdnaraspura. 

The signatures of the chief inviters are next given and the Vijhapti 
terminates with them. 

Concluding remarks 

These Vijhaptipatras were mostly sent by the Svetambara, or rather the 
members of the Sripujya sect as we have seen above. The latest of these epistles 
is dated Vikrama Sarixvat 1916 and is only eightly-two years old. It is not 
impossible that the custom of sending elaborate Vijhaptipatras might have 
continued a few years longer. But it seems to have been discontinued now. 
At present a simple but respectful letter on a country paper with saffron 
water sprinkled and the sacred mauli— thread wrapped over is considered 
sufficient for; the purpose. 

The foregoing account of the various epistles or Vijhaptipatras which I 
have been able to examine so far goes to demonstrate the soundness of the hypo¬ 
thesis propounded at the commencement of this Memoir. As is clear from 
these specimens the Vijhaptipatras are, apart from the material they furnish for 
the study of local history or of the ethnography of the tracts from which 
they came, a storehouse of important material for the linguistic study of the 
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dialects in which they are written. To discuss these points would mean a 
voluminous work and I have considered it sufficient to place these specimens 
before scholars with the hope that they might take them up for their detailed 
investigation. That many such scrolls must be lying unexamined in bliandaras 
and private collections goes without saying. The present work is meant to 
create an interest in such documents so that further light might be shed on the 
various branches of the tree of knowledge of Indian history which stands in 
need of careful nurture. If such interest is aroused the present writer will feel 
amply rewarded. 



APPENDIX 

Some old Indian letters 

It is not only the Vijnaptipatras that are interesting from a cultural,, 
historical and ethnological point of view, but other old Indian letters are also 
helpful for such study. In view of this fact it will be permissible here to notice 
a few of them to form an idea of their value. 


It is to be regretted that no original letter written in the early Brahmi 
script is available to us. The old epistles mentioned below are not really com¬ 
munications from one person to another, but they have been written obviously 
by the authors of the works in which they are found and can well be taken as- 
samples of ancient Sanskritic letters. Therefore we have to depend on litera¬ 
ture or tradition preserved in books for forming an idea of the way letters 
were written in ancient India. 


The Lekhapaddhati, an interesting compilation of documents and letters, 
prepared about the close of the fifteenth century after Christ at Patan in North 
Gujarat, gives us specimens of letters of different ages. The machiavellian 
letter attributed to Chanakya, the astute Brahmana minister of Chandragupta, the 
Maurya Emperor of India, and found in the Mudrdrdkshasa of Visakhadatta who 
lived about the fifth century after Christ may be noticed first. That the play¬ 
wright attributes it to him does not mean that it was actually written by 
Chanakya or is the earliest letter known. 


^ surfer i I 

I 3T55|i*3tf =sr ^5^ qncTH i wisfa fafk- 

It may be rendered as follows 


Hail! A certain person from a certain place begs to state to a certain 
high personage in a certain place as under. By ridding himself of the- 
correspondents enemy the truthful one has proved his truthful character. 
True to his pledge he has next (lit. now ) to gratify the friends of the correspon¬ 
dent that have from the first entered into an alliance with them, by granting to- 
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. TlR upati 


em the stipulated reward of the alliance. Won over to that extent, they will 
ren er real service to the pledger by destroying his enemy where they are 
serving. Of them some want the elephants of the enemy and his treasure. 
Others want land. . The truthful one is not a man to forget, however, the 
correspondent. reminds him of it. He further acknowledges the receipt of the 
three ornaments sent to him by the noble one. The addressee will be pleased 
o accep t e trifling present that the correspondent sends as a ceremonial 

accompaniment to the letter. The trusted carrier Siddharthaka will supply the 
clue orallv. 


Another old letter is attributed to Tishyarakshka, the dissolute young 
woman whom Asoka the great married in his old age. When her advances 
were repulsed by her step-son Kunala, she contrived to have his eyes put out 
from revenge. This she effected through the letter she got cleverly drafted 
and sealed with the Sign-Manual, secured in the absence of her doting husband, 
the Emperor. The letter was addressed to the governor of Taxila who was 
deceived by the wording of the document and did what the unscrupulous queen 
wanted him to do. Kshemendra, a famous Sanskrit writer of the 7th century 
after Christ, alludes to the legend of the unfortunate prince and his lascivious 
step-mother. The text of the letter as given by him is quoted below together 
with a free rendering in English. 


Text 


i sft 



grercsSTC:: ^tTTcISU CRsfcraflr 

frKqsrq; fqfSwssrcfiresT- 

fsrehprar sr- 

sfrsRvpsf ?^jT5w<aqrsrcri?b u 


Translation 


“Hail! From the famous town of Pafaliputra, the illustrious king Asoka, 
the valorous lion of the Maurya family, the lotus among the flower—bouquet of 
his friends, who has destroyed the great lustre of his foes, and before whose 
bejewelled footstool countless tributaries bow down, thus directs the illustrious 
Kuwjarakarna, the Governor of Taxila. 

This shameless son of mine, who has lost his character through associating 

with the wicked, this polluted enemy in the garb of a son, hostile to learning, 

whose lotus-like eyes have turned into lust-filled poison vessels, whose temerity 
is 
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(springing from his beauty and the ebullience of youth) is commensurate with his 
lasciviousness, this ravisher of his mothers, should have his jewel-eyes put out; 
and is to be sent into banishment stark naked. 

This is the aim of this our communication !” 

Another specimen which may be reproduced is Pushyamitra’s letter to 
his son Agnimitra as found in the Malavikagnimitra of Kalidasa. It runs as 
follows:— 

Text 

i qrarsflWR. ?=Rrqfgr: sqfR qftsq- 

qrssfr JRt ^gqsraqftgq JTFcn^rm'^r 

^^rertqr^-^r^rf f^rrrr^grirr qq*rRr 

STl^cT; 1 cTcf 3¥Fqh 1 

cTcTi q*R qrtf^?q q^wtur srffeRi i 
qgU ^ RqfircT; 11 

SRC; qf^OT q^rfcTf^l q# I qt^RReRR^R raq^q- 

mm q^^fR qii^RqmfqsqfMq 11 

Translation 

“Hail! from the sacrificial quarters Pushyamitra the commander of armies 
(thus) directs his son Agnimitra of long life residing at Vidisa, after embracing 
him with affection. Let this be known. The free horse which was let loose by 
me after having been initiated into the Rajasuya sacrifice and having Vasumitra 
with one hundred princes as its protector and which was to be brought back 
after one year was captured while roaming on the southern banks of the Indus, 
by the cavalry of the Yavanas. Then hard fighting took place between the two 
hosts. Thereafter that great horse of mine, when it was being forcibly led away, 
was brought back by Vasumitra, the wielder of the bow, after vanquishing the 
foes. So I, whose horse has been won back by his grandson, shall perform the 
sacrifice as did Sagara whose horse was rescued by his grandson A ms u mat. 
Therefore you should come immediately with a calm mind together with the 
ladies (daughters—in—law) to take part in the sacrifice. 5 ' 

It would be interesting to collect such old letters and place them before 

schoiars with comments. But that would be outside the scope of this Memoir. 

I should hke to notice here one more letter in spite of its being extraneous to 
t e subject of the Memoir. This letter purports to be an agreement between a 
slave girl and her purchaser and shows the wretched life the slaves had to live 
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during the thirteenth century of the Christian era in a country like Gujarat 
which is so well known for the noble doctrines of Ahimsa. The letter is copied 
from the Lekhapaddhati and is dated in the Vikrama year 1288 (= 1231 A. D. ). 
Other documents of this kind are also given in that compilation. It runs:- 

Letter about the purchase of a slave girl 

II 


Isrustgt^ \\ 1 

srai i ^q^r^tqfc ^rrarasri misfiiRriqfgirTiJficn qfcqnrt R^qnqqfr qgcfRWfr ^reft 

^ansfincfTTra^ qfcRfsR^o H«y ^gtplfW^tcriR s[WiR q^rfr ret sERft sR^r- 

qq^raR^Tgq»R3T3RRr fqf^r nCrm i sr? qoRqi ^ u R- 

qqjjriRRntT^qi «{%qTi^Hrq^fR4 
ct«l[ S?5HsR% cPEffFR SR^R 

qrcifpm i sr&rtrt sqqffrkierqq^fg^q r^Rt- 

=53T^r^ srqtratt^ if?TRJT i wm «mcb 3»^ q>& ^rrker? rRf 

flcft m f^R qtlfieRR cHp q^crRR^qRtiffq 

^qqqqfofR^rarwar i ^ cTrsrri 

irRTOid ct^i nttff gjfr ^ri R ^ralf \ q§?PRRR i 

arsqrqftiSf^Rr^: qfcq^RR faq^atR ^(qtfacrcgqrsstj cr«n j*KTf^wfesr^«iww i 
Tj(rnq?Tfq%^q a*H ^qf55Rf Rgnit R RRRWtf WSfr ^TfqcTfR l I%fecT- 
r^ qqjjsrq^qf^reR qtt«f(3rqcTRR ^swggrcHf^PBi^i w sramfolcr n 


It may be thus translated:- 

“The method of writing bonds of slave girls. 

In the Vikrama year 1288, on the 15th day of the bright fortnight of 
Vaisakha, Thursday, here this day, the deed of the sale of a slave girl is drawn 
as was done formerly in the days of the previous kings. In the attack made on 
foreign states, the slave girl Panut? by name, who is of fair complexion and 
sixteen years of age, was bought by the illustrious ^ana-Pratdpasimha She was 
sold at a public place, putting grass on her head, (lit. making her stand at the 
crossing of four roads) with the knowledge of the public (lit. five principal 

citizens). 

The slave girl Panuti by name has been purchased with the knowledge 
o[ the four Varnas and all the citizens of the town at the cost of o04 ( ve 
hundred and four) dmmmas by the illustrious M ? 2 -Pratapas,mha from foe 
dealer Aadham for the performance of the work of female slaves. Henceforth 
*ts slavegirl should perform faithfully all the duties in the house of the dealer 
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such as breaking or pounding of corn, besmearing and sweeping the house, 
fetching fuel, carrying water, ( removing ) urine and excrement etc., the milching 
of she-buffaloes, cows, she-goats, churning of curds as well as the taking of butter¬ 
milk to the fields or granary, bringing of fodder and cutting and weeding grass, 
field work and other domestic duties. When the slave girl is thus engaged, she 
should be freely (i. e. without having to ask) supplied with food, clothes, etc., 
according to the means (of the employer), and in accordance with the time, the 
locality and the work. When the slave girl is working in the house, should her 
father, brother or husband claiming ownership cause obstruction in the work, 
then the dealer after beating her severely with fetters on, will again engage her 
in all the work written in the bond. If the slave girl while beaten commits 
suicide by falling into a well or otherwise she will die after having become a 
female ass, or a bitch, or a female scavenger. The dealer will have only a 
bath in the Ganges and get himself absolved thereby. To see his bond 
carried out and to protect it, there are witnesses, the residents of the city and 
the guardians. There are the evidences given in their own hands by the good 
i?««a-Pratapasimha and of his four court officers of specified names. This 
bond has been written at the request of both the parties by Parathi-Jayatdka 
and should be accepted as binding even if it is defective in letters, i.e., has less 
or more letters than needed”. 



INDEX 


[The numerals indicate page numbers] 


Abbhutthiya, a Jaina custom, 50 
Abdul, portrait of, 21 
Abhidh&nachint&maai, a work, 39 
Abu-’l Fazal, an author, 20 
Achalagadha, a locality, 7 
Achalanatha shrine, 58 
Acharakalpa, twenty-eight kinds of, 29, 36 
Ach&rya, a preceptor, 4, 5, 17, 43, 44, 46, 47, 
49, 50, 52, 54, 55, 57, 61, 62 
Ades'apatta, letter of instruction, 63 fn. 
Adinatha, a Jina, 56, 62 
Adis'vara, a Jina, 20 fn., 62 
Agamikagachchha, a Jaina community, 64 
Aggad, an arena, 51 
Agha tur kottaval, portrait of, 21 
Agnimitra, a prince, 70 
Agra, a town, 21, 22, 23, 24 
Agra Fort, 29 

Ahimss,, a vow, 1, 4, 20, 30, 71 
Ahmedabad, a town, 7, 8 fn., 10, 45, 48, 54 
Ajjahara (Ajara)-Pars'vanatha, a sanctuary, 44 
Akbar, a Mughal Emperor, 19, 20, 20 fn., 22, 
23, 29, 44, 56 
Akbar etc., a work, 22 fn. 

Akhiri-chahar-shamba, a Muhammadan 
festival, 3 

Akrodhah (calmness), a requisite of Dharma, 1 

Alakapuri, a mythical town, 6 

Amarachandra-gam, a monk, 63 

Amari, s. a.Ahims&, 30 

Amodanagara, a town, 55, 56 

Ams'umat, a prince, 70 

Anahilapura, s. a. Old Paten, 8 fn., 18 

Anandabai, a woman, 48, 55 

Anand Rao, a ruler, 53 

Anchalagachchha, a Jaina community, 64 

19 


Ancient letters:—9 to 13 
Classification of, 9 
Decoration of, 9 
Formalistic nature of, 9 
In Sanskrit, 9 
Marking of, 12 
Method of folding, 11 
Method of writing, 11 
Size of, 9 
Stitching of, 13 
Way of despatching, 12 
Anichanda, a man, 59 
Aparigraha, a vow, 2 
Arhat, a class of Jaina personages, 62 
Aryades'a, 49 
Asadhara, a dealer, 7 1 
Asamyama, sole kind of, 28, 32 
As'atanas, thirty-three kinds of, 29, 38 
Ashta-maiigalas, 14, 45, 46, 49, 50, 57, 62, 65 
As'oka, an Emperor, 69 
Asramas, stages in Hindu life, 2 
Asteya, a vow, 1 

Atis'ayas, thirty-four kinds of, 29, 38 
Attham, a fast, 63 
Aurangabad, a town, 8 
Aurangzeb, a Mughal Emperor, 22 
Avas yakasutram, a work, 33 
Balakrishna, a deity, 58 
Bana, a poet, 13 

Bandha, mode of writing Sanskrit verses, 17, 
46, 47 

Bareja, a village, 8 fn. 

Baroda, a town, 4, 7, 10,44, 50, 51, 52, 53,53 fn.^ 
54, 55, 56, 59, 61, 64 
Bassein, a port, 43 
Bhagwa. jTirtnda, a flag, 52 
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Bhanuchandra Upadhyaya, a Jaina teacher, 20 
Bbarata-khanda, a country, 49 
Bhasa, a metre, 53, 54 
Bhatgaon, old capital of Nepal, 22 
Bhavanas, twenty-five kinds of, 29, 35 
Bbavnagar, a town, 44, 45, 60 
Bbayas, seven kinds of, 28, 32 
Bbimasingha, a ruler, 63 
Bikaner, a town, 52 

Brahmacharya (celibacy), a vow, 2, 28, 63 
Brahmavaivarta, a work, 15 
Brabmi, a script, 5, 53, 68 
Brihad-Gujarat, a province, 52 
Brihan-nandikes'vara, a work, 15 
Bvihatsafigraham-satra, a work, 32fn,, 41, 64 
British Flag, 42, 43 
Broach, a district, 56 
Buddhism, a religion, 1, 2 
Cambay, a port, 8fn., 48 
Cambridge Shorter History of India, a work, 
22fn., 42fn. 

Catalogue of Coins in the Panjab Museum, 
Lahore, a work, 21fn. 

Ceylon, an island, 44 
Chamber s Encyclopaedia, a work, 42fn. 
Champaner, an old picture roll on-cloth, 18 
„ gate, 51 
Chattam, a fast, 63 
Chanakya, a minister, 68 
Chandragupta, an Emperor, 68 
Characteristics of religions, 3 
Chariot of the S'ilahga of the eighteen thousand 
kinds, 28 

Chaturvidha—sahgha, four—fold Jain commu¬ 
nity, 4, 5 

Chaum&sa,, period of four months or the rainy 
season, 6, 12, 17, 46, 50, 56, 57 
Chetoduta, a work, 7, 8 
Chhani, a village, 61 
Chhipa—wada, a locality, 53 
Chintamani Pars'va(natha), image of, 28 
Chitor, fortress of, 22, 22fn. - 
„ curse of, 22 

Chitra-kavya, a class of composition, 47, 48 
Christ, birth of, 3 

„ resurrection of, 3 


Christmas week, 3 

Cross of St. Andrews, 42, 42fn. 

Dabhoi, a town, 49 

Dada Saheb Ladhana, 54 

Damali, a requisite of Dharma, 1 

Damaji Rao Gaekwad, a ruler of Baroda, 7 

Das'akalpavyavahara, twenty-six kinds of, 29 

Delhi, a capital, 22, 30 

Devachchhanda, a heaven, 64 

Devakus ala, a JainapanA.ita, 45 

Devaloka, a heaven, 64, 65 

Devanagari, a script, 5, 23, 56 

Devapatana, a tirtha, 28, 63 

Devapattana, s. a. Prabha.sapa.tana, 8fn, 

Devas, a town, 46, 47 

Devasundara-sun, a monk, 6 

Dhal, a metre, 53 

Dharma, ten requisites of, 1 

Dharma, twofold, 28, 32 

Dharmanatha, a Jina, 56 

Dhih, a requisite of Dharma, 1 

Dhtravijaya, a monk, 61 

Dhvitili (fortitude), a requisite of Dharma, 1 

Digambara, a Sect, 2, 5 

Divabandar, s. a. Port Diu, 62 

Dipavali, a festival, 3 

Dipotsava, s. a. Dipavali, 44 

Dipavijaya, a poet, 53, 56 

Diu, a port, 7, 8, 43, 62 

Divali, s. a. Dipavali, 44 

Doha, a metre, 53 

Dreams, fourteen kinds of, 14, 49, 57, 62, 65 
Dunbar, an author, 42fn, 

Dvipabandar, s. a. Port Diu. 8 
Easter week, a festival, 3 
Eight madas, 28, 32 

; Eight mahgalas (Ashta-maiigalas), 14, 45, 46, 
48, 50, 57, 62, 65 

Eighteen thousand S'ila.hgas, 28, 33 

Eka-asamjama, 28, 32 

Eleven ahgas, 28, 33 

Elora, a locality, 7 

England, a country 42, 42 fn. 

Encyclopaedia of Religion & Ethics, a work, 4fn. 
English Factory at Surat, 42 
Englishman, praise of, 58 
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Farsat Khan, a chowri-bearer, 21 
Fifteen kinds of Paramadhamikas, 28, 33 
First British Expedition to India, 42 
First. Union Flag, 42fn. 

Five Mahavratas, 28, 32 
Four Kashayas, 28, 32 
Fourteen dreams, 49, 57, 62, 65 
Fourteen Vidyas, 28, 30 
Fourteen kinds of Jivas, 28, 32 
Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, 65 
Gajapada, a locality, 44, 

Ganadhara, a chief disciple, 53, 64 

Gandhara, a port, 56 

Gandhi, Pandita Lalchand, 53 fn. 

Garigas'yama, a god, 58 

Ganges, a river, 29, 72 

Garuda, a divine bird, 29 

Gautama, a sage, 28, 29 

Ghanaughapura, s. a. Ghogha, 44 

Ghanaugha-sundara-bandira, s. a. Ghogha, 44 

Ghazl, a kind of verse, 53, 56, 63 

Ghogha, a port, 17, 44 

Girnar, a mountain, 44, 49 

Gonga, a palanquin, 51 

Gopaldas, a man, 54 

Govindrao Gaekwad, a chief, 51 

Gujarat, a country, 3, 6, 18, 20, 45, 46, 49, 55, 

58, 59, 63, 64, 68, 71 

Guide to Elephant, a work, 16fn. 

Gumanidevi, a woman, 49 
Guman Sali, 54 
Guptis, 41 

' Gu rjara-des'a, s. a. Gujarat, 63 
Guru, 6, 14, 30, 40, 44, 47, 50, 53, 54, 57, 

59, 61, 62, 63 

Guru-guqas, thirty-six times thirty-six qualities 
of, 29, 39 

Harhsavijaya, a monk, 19, 55 
Harachandra, a man, 49 
Harisagara Daphtari, a writer, 61 
Harsha, a ruler, 13 
Harshacharita, a work, 13, 13 fn. 
Hemachandra, a man, 55 
Hemaraja, a man, 48 
Hiravijaya—sun, a preceptor, 20, 29, 44, 56 
History of Fine Arts in India & Ceylon, a 
work, 21 


History of India from the earliest Times, a 
work, 42 fn. 

Holi, a festival, 3 
Id, a festival, 3 
India, a country, 42 
Indian Art and Letters, a Journal, 18 
Indian Historical Quarterly, „ 20 

Indian Pictorial Art as Developed in Book- 
Illustrations, a work, 19 fn., 50 
Indra, a god, 18, 65 

Indradhvaja, a celestial banner, 14, 15, 66 
Indram, Indra s wife, 65 
Indriya-nigrahah. (control of senses), a requi¬ 
site of Dharma, 1 
Indudnta, a work, 6, 8 fn. 

Indus, a river, 70 
Ireland, a country, 42 fn. 

Is'varasagara, a teacher, 50 

Jadava, a clan, 64 

Jagad-guru, a title, 44 

Jahangir, a Mughal Emperor, 4, 13, 16, 19, 20, 

21, 23, 24, 42 

Jahangir’s Par man, 19 
Jaimal, a Rajput hero, 22 
Jainas, classes of, 2 

Sadhus (monks), 2, 62, 66 
Sadhvis (nuns), 2, 66 
S'ravokas (lay-brothers), 2, 12, 47 
S'ravikas (lay-sisters) 2, 47, 54 
Jainas, organisation of, 2, 3, 5 
Jaina scrolls, different kinds of, 14, 17, 18 
Jainism, 1, 2 

First great vow of, 1 
Second great vow of, 1 
Third great vow of, 1 
Fourth vow of, 2 
Fifth great vow of, 2 
Great vows of, 1 
Main features of, 2 
Jaipur, a town, 64 
Jaisalmer, a town, 64, 65 
Jalandharaji temple, 58 
Jambusar, a taluk, 56 
Jasvijaya, a monk, 18, 55, 57, 63 
Jaymal, s. a. Jaimal, 22 
Jeshalmeru, s. a. Jaisalmer 64 
Jhalor, a locality, 64 
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Jinabhadra-sun, a monk, 65 
Jinachandra (simha), a monk, 48 
Jinamukti-sun, a monk, 65 
Jinaprabha-sun, a monk, 33 
Jinavijayamuni, a scholar, 6 fn., 8 fn. 
Jinendra-sun, a teacher, 57 
Jirapalli, a locality, 44 
Jiravata, s. a. Jirapalli, 44 
Jirnadurga, s. a. Jun&gaih, 44 
Jivas, fourteen kinds of, 28, 33 
Jnanabhandara at Sinor, 56 
„ „ at Chhani, 61 

Jfiata-dfaarmas, nineteen kinds, of, 29, 34 
Jodhapura, a town, 50 

Jodhpur, s. a . above, 7, 48, 49, 50, 52, 57, 
59, 60 

Junagadh, a town, 44 
Juna Sarkarwada, a locality, 51 
K&dambarl, a work, 20 
Kales for men, seventy-two kinds of, 31 
Kales for women, sixty-four kinds of, 30, 31, 32 
Kales of the moon, sixteen, 30 
Kalidasa, a poet, 6, 7, 8, 70 
Kali-kola, s. a. Kaliyuga, 29 
Kali-yuga, a cycle of years, 28 
Kalpa-sv.tra, a work, 65 fn. 
Kalyanachandra-sun, a monk, 64 
Kamala-bandha, a mode of writing Sanskrit 
verses, 45 

Ks.masv.tra, a work, 30,31 
Kandora (loin cloth), a distinguishing feature 
of S'vetafnbara images, 2 
Kantivijaya (Pravartaka Muni), a monk, 46, 50, 

57 

Kapika, s. a. Khvi, 56 

Kapilapa -durga, a fort, 65 

Karna, an epic hero, 29 

Kashayas, four kinds of, 28, 32 

Kathias, thirteen ,, 28, 33 

Kathiawad, a province, 6, 8, 20, 20 fn, 49 

Kavi, a village, 56 

Kaviraja, a title, 53 

Kayas, six kinds of, 28, 32 

Kes'a-locha, a Jaina custom, 52 

Khaiga-bandha, a mode of writing, verses, 47 

Khambat, a port, 8 fn., 48 


Khambayat Bandar, s. a. Port Cambay, 48 
Khanda-kavya, a composition, 6 
Kharataragachchha, a community, 64, 65 
Khurram, s, a. Shah J ah an, 21,23 
Khushalavijaya, a monk, 63 
Krishna, a god, 51, 58 

Kshama, (forgiveness), a requisite of Dharma, 1 

Kshamapana, s. a. VijnaptiPatra, 3, 48, 57 

Kshemendra, a writer, 69 

Kubera, the god of wealth, 6, 7 

Kunala, a prince, 69 

Kunjarakarna, a governor, 69 

Kufljavihara temple, 58 

Kurahgaka, a courier, 13 

Labhavijaya, a writer, 46 

Lakshmi, a goddess, 43, 45, 65 

Launka-gachchha-ka—upasra, a monastery, 53 

Lekhapaddhati, a work, 68, 71 

Letter regarding sale of a slave girl, 71, 

72 

Mahavira, a Tirthankara, 1, 2, 3, 43, 46, 49, 

56, 58, 62, 65 

Mahavratas, five, 28, 32 

Mahendra, a god, IS 

Maina, a palanquin, 51, 52 

Malavikagnimitra, a drama, 70 

Maihara, a governor, 7 

Maloji, s. a. Maihara, 7 

Manakus'ala, a pani.ita, 45 

Manasingha, a chief, 59 

Mandvi, a pavilion, 7, 51 

Mahgala-kalas a, a symbol, 14, 16, 18, 43, 44, 

50, 57 

Mangala-m&lika, an auspicious garland, 49, 

50, 61 

Manu, a law-giver, 1 

Manu, s. a. Manusmxiti, 4 

Maratha pagii, 43 

Marudes'a, s. a. Marwad, 50, 59 

Marudharades'a, s. a. Marwad, 55, 58, 59 

Marwad, a country, 54, 58, 59, 62, 63, 64 

Marwadi, a script, 5, 19, 55 

Marwadi, a language, 46, 49, 59 

Maurya, a dynasty, 69 

Maghadnta, a work, 6, 7, 8 

Meghqdntasamasy&lekha, a work, 7 



Meghavijaya, an.author, - 8 
Mehta N. C., an author ,. 18, 21fn, 24 
Mehta-Pol, a gate, 53 
Memoirs of Jahangir, a work, 21 
Meru, a mountain, 29 
Mewar, a country, 22, 30, 57 
Mirza Jadalla, portrait of, 21 
Mohinis, thirty kinds of, 29 
Monier—Williams, a lexicographer, 31 
Mount Abu, a mountain, 7, 44 
Mudr&rakshasa, a drama, 68 
Mughal-Rajput Style of Painting, 42 
Mujjharatavijaya, a writer, 55 
Mukti- suri, s. a. J inamukti-suri 66 
Muni-Suvrata, a Tirthahkara, 56 
Narakis, 18 
Narsidas, a man, 54 

Natha, a sect, .54, 58 : 

Navakk&ra, a Jaina Prayer, 62 
Navakhanda-Pars'vanatha, a sanctuary, 44 
Nayakavijaya, a monk, 63 
Nayavijaya, a monk, 44, 45 
Neminatha, a Tirthahkara, 45, 62 
Nepal, a state, 22 
New Year’s day, 3 

Niue kinds of Vadas of Brahmacharya, 28, 33 
Nineteen Juata-Dharmas, 29, 34 ; 

Nirvana, 2 

Omens of good luck, 15 
Oriental Institute, Baroda, 53. fn., 64 
One hundred and eight gums of Pancha-Para- 
meshthius, 41, 66 

Padar, border on the left side of a sari 51 
Padma-handha, a mode of •writing verses, 46 
Padmaprabha, a Tirthahkara, 56 ' 

Padmavijaya , a poet, 63 
Pakshika-so.tra, a work, 33 
Paladi, a village, 48, 55 
Palitana, a town, 20 fn. 

Pamny&sa, a title, 63 
Panchadevariya temples, 58 
Paiich a-Parameshthins, 41, 62 
Panuti, a slave girl, 71 

Papas'rutaprasangas, twenty-nine kinds of, 29,-36 
Paramadhamikas, fifteen kinds of, 28, 33 
Parathi-jayataka, a writer, 72 
20 


Parishahas, twenty-two kinds- of, 29, 34 
ParsS’anatha, a Tirthahkara, 1, 2, 44, 46, 50, 

55, 62 

Paryushana, the main festival of the Jainas, 3, 
4, 5, 6, 8, 16, 19, 20, 23, 24, 30, 44, 46, 57 
Pas chattapa, Hindu way of repentance, 4 
Pataliputra, a capital, 69 
Patamadevi, a woman, 61 
Patan, a town, IS, 19, 45, 46, 47, 52, 54, 6}, 64, 
68 

Patta, a Rajput hero, 21, 22 
Patrakaumudi, a work, 9 
Pinjra-Pol, a locality, 53 
Poona, a town, 12 

Prabhakara-S'ri-Tapagachcbha, a Jaina com¬ 
munity, 54 

PrabhSsapatana, a town, 8 fn, 63 
Pragvams’a, a caste or family, 55. 

Praj n apcnia-sutra, a work, 49 
Pratapasimha, a chief, 71, 72 
Praves advara, main gate, 66 
Premavijaya, a monk , 48 

Prince Sultan Khurram, portrait of, 23 
Punamiyagachchha, a Jaina community, 64 
Punyavijaya, a. monk, 18, 19, 26, 32 
Pushyamitra, a king and general, 70 ... 

_ Rajanagara, s. a. Ahmedabad, 54, 55, 57 
Rajapura, s. a. Ahmedabad , 10 

Rajputana, a province, 3fn, 21, 64 
Rajasthan, s. a. Rajputana, 3fn., 21 
Raje-talao, a tank 51 
Rakhi, a Hindu festival, . 3 
Ramabai, a woman, 54 
Ramadasa, a chief, 21, 23, 30 
Ramadasa, a Maratha saint, 52 
Ramagiri, a mountain, 6 
Ramantkavijaya, a monk, 55 
Ramavijaya, a monk, 55, 63 
Ramavijaya, a copyist, 56 
Ranathambhor, a stronghold, 30 . . . 

Ravishankar Rawal, an artist, 45 . 

Rawal s. &, above 48 
Rishabha, s. a. Rishabhansiha, 46, 65 
flishabhanatha, a Tirthahkara, 56 
Royal letters, method of stitching of, 13 
Rupanagata, a village, 61 - : 
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Sabalas, twenty-one kinds - of, 29, 34 
S'abdakalpadruma, a lexicon, 15, 16 
Sachadeva, 54 

Sadhu-gunas, twenty-seven qualities of, 29, 35, 

41 

Sagara, a king, 70 

Sagaragachchha, a Jaina community 53, 54 
S'aivatantra, a work, 31 
S'alibhadramah&municharitra, a work, 19 fn, 
Salim, s. a. Jahangir, 21 
S'alivahana, a master painter, 19,19 fn, 21, 23 
Saltire of St. Patrick, 42 fn. 

Samadhi, twenty places unfit for, 29, 34 

Samartha Raroadasa, s. a. R&madasa, 52 

Samvatasarika, the annual Jaina festival, 3 

Samyama, seventeen kinds of, 28, 33 

Samny&sa (renunciation), a stage of life, 2 

Samitis, 41, 66 

Sananda, a village, 48, 55, 56 

Sahgha, a community, 4, 5, 6, 12, 14, 17, 23, 

24, 45, 46, 49, 50, 53, 

54, 62, 63, 

Sahgrahani-sutra, an old manuscript of, 18,31 

S'antiganes'vara, a guru, 63 

S'antinatha, a Tirthankara, 62 

Sarasvati, a goddess 28, 29 

Sardhapunamiyagachchha, a Jaina community, 64 

S'atrufijaya, a hill, 20 fn., 49 

Satyam (truthfulness), a requisite of Dharma, 1 

Saubhagyavijaya, a monk, 63 

Siaucham (calmness), a requisite of Dharma, 1 

Saujhat, a village, 61 

Savaiya, a metre, 53 

Schism in Jainism, 2 

Scotland, a country, 42, 42 fn. 

Senapura, s. a. S'inor 56 

Setarava, a locality, 59 

Seven Bhayas, 28, 32 

Seventeen kinds of Samyama, 28, 33 

Seventeen kinds of worship, 30, 40 

Seventy-two Kolas, 31 

Shah Jahan, c Mughal Emperor, 21, 22 

Shaikh Farid, 21 

Shivaji Maharaja, 52 

Siddha, a class of Jaina personages, 62 

Siddhachandra-ganf, a teacher, 20 


Siddhagunas, thirty-one qualities of, 29, 36 
Siddh&ntagamastava, a work, 33 
Siddhapur, a town, 7 
Siddharthaka, a man, 69 
Sikahasa, a copyist, 23 

Silver eyes, a distinguishing feature of S'veta- 
mbara images, 2 
Sindhu, s. a. Indus, 70 
S^nor, a locality, 48, 56 
Sir V. T. Krishnamachari, 5 5 
Sirohi, a locality, 7, 45, 46 
S^iva, a deity, 58 
Six Kayas 28, 32 
Sixteen Kalas, 28, 30 
Sixty-four Kalas, 30, 31, 32 
Smith, Vincent, Dr., an author, 20, 22 fn. 
Sojat, a town, 62, 63 
Somanathapatana, a tirtha, 63 
Soratha, a province, 49, 63 
S'ramana-svtra, a work, 32, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38 
S'ridakshavaik&likasutram, a work, 33 
S'rinagara, a place, 54, 61 
S'ripattana, s. a. Patera, 47 
S^ripujya, a kind of SVetambara preceptor, 4, 
5, 43, 44, 47, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 
55, 56, 57, 58, 60, 61, 62, 64, 66 
St. Andrew’s Cross, 42 fn. 

St. George’s Cross, 42 fn. 

Statues of Jaimal and Patta, 22 
Sthanakavasi, a Jaina sect, 2 
Sthapana a symbol, 61, 62 
Stbapanacharya, s. a. above, 49, 62 
Studies in Indian Paintings, a work, 21 fn, 24 
S'uddhitattva, a work, 15 
Sugadahga-adhyayana, twenty-three kinds of, 
29, 34 

Sultan Khurram, a prince, 23 
Sundara- suri, a monk, 6 
Surajamalla, a man, 49, 50 
Surat, a port, 6, 42, 43, 48, 57, 59, 60 
Su ryasahasran&ma, a work, 20 
Surw&r, a part of dress, 51, 

Suvarnagiri, s. a. Jhalor, 64 
Suvhsa, a Journal, 53 fn. 

Svapnas, fourteen, 14, 50, 62 
Svarupa, a woman, 59 
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Svastika, a symbol , 23, 43, 45, 49, 51 
S / vetambara, a sect, 2, 5, 52, 64, 66 
Takhatsingh, a man, 50 
Takshas'ila, a town, 69 

Tapagachchha, a community, 29, 30, 49, 55, 

59, 61, 62, 64 

Tapti, a river, 42 

Tawbah, the Musalm&n way of repentance, 4 
Taxila, s. a. Takshas'ila., 69 
Ten duties of S'ramanas, 28, 33 
Thakurs, a clan, 56 
Thavana, s. a. Sthapana, 62 
Thirteen Kathias, 28, 33 
Thirty kinds of Mohinls, 29, 33 
Thirty-one qualities of Sadhu-gunas, 29, 37 
Thirty-two Yoga-sahgrahas 29, 37 
Thirty-three As'atanas 29, 38 
Thirty-four Atis'ayas, 29, 38 
Thirty-five kinds of the Vitaraga-vani, 29, 39 
Thirty-six characteristics of Jaina monks, 41 
Thirty-six times thirty-six qualities of the 
guru-gunas, 29, 39 
Three-fold music, 50, 62 
Three Tattvas, 28, 32 
Thulanagara, a place, 48 
Tirthankara, 1, 2, 3, 14, 44, 45, 49, 56, 57, 
62, 63, 64, 65 
Tishyarakshita, a queen, 69 
Tris'ala, mother of Mahavira 49 
Truthfulness, a vow, 1 
Twelve Upahgas, 28, 33 
Twenty places unfit for Samadhi, 29, 34 
Twenty-one S'abalas, 29, 34 
Twenty-two Parxshahas, 29, 34 
Twenty—three Sugadahga—adhyayanas, 29, 34 
Twenty-four TirthaPkaras, 29, 29fn. 
Twenty-five Bhavanas, 29, 35 
Twenty—six Das'akalpavyavaharas, 29, 35 
Twenty-seven qualities of the Sadhu-gunas 

29, 35, 41 

Twenty-eight Acharakalpas, 29, 36 
Twenty-nine kinds of the Papas'rutaprasahga, 

29, 36 

Two-fold Dharma, 28 
Udaipur, a state, 52 

„ a capital, 52, 57 


Udaisingh, a Ran a of Mewar, 22 
Udayaharsha, a monk, 23 
Udayasagara— sun, a preceptor, 53,61 
Umedavijaya, a writer, 57 
Una, a town, 45 

Union Flag of the United Kingdom, 42 fa. 
Union Jack, 42fn, 43 

Upsdhyaya, a class of Jaina teachers, 40, 62 

Upahgas, twelve, 28, 33 

Vanaraspuia, a locality, 66 

Vararuchi, an author, 9 

Vastupala, a man, 7 

Vasumitra, a prince,, 70 

Vatapattana, s. a. Baroda, 7, 10 

Vatsyayana, an author, 30 

Vidis'a, a town, 70 

Vidya (Knowledge), a requisite of Dharma, 1 
Vidyas, fourteen, 28, 30 
Vijayadeva-sur£, an acharya, 8fn„44,57 
Vijayadevendra-suri, a monk, 59,60 
Vijayadharma- sun, a monk, 50,61 
Vijayajinendra-sun, an acharya, 48,49,62,63 
Vijayakshama-sun, „ 45,46 

Yijayalakshmi-sun, „ 48,55 

Vijayamahendra-surf, „ 55,56 

Vijaya—muhartta, an auspicious time, 49 
Vijayananda-sun, a preceptor, 8fn. 
Vijayaprabha-su«, ,, 6,8,44,45,46,64 

Vijayasena-sun, „ 20, 23, 24, 29 

Vijayasimha, a monk, 63 

Vijayasingha, a chief, 50 

Vijayaudaya-sun, a monk, 55 

Vijayavallabha, an acharya, 12 
Vif naptipatra, 3, 4, 5, 6,13, 14, 16,17,18, 20, 
21, 30, 32, 42, 55, 66, 68 
Customary rules regarding writing- 14 
Despatch or sending of- 5 
Importance of- 5, 17 
Kinds of- 14 
Language of- 5 
Main object of- 5 
Material of- 5 
Method of writing of- 14 
No regulations known for writing- 13 
Probable place of origin of- 5 
Regulations for writing of- 14 
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Script of- 5 
Sending of- 12 

SVetambara Jaina custom, 5, 66 
Size of— 5 

Some general rules followed in writing- 14 
The text or body of— 16 
The way of despatching- 12 
Vijuaptipatras:- 

A Vijiiaptipatra written in V. S.. 1466, 6 

A Vijiiaptipatra containing Jahangir’s/ar- 
m&n, 42 

A fragmentary scroll of early 17th century, 42 
Ghogha Vijnaptipatra dated V. S. 1717, 44 


Una Vijiiaptipatra dated V. S. 1745, 

45 

Sirohi 


,j j, 1782, 

45 

Dev as 


of the 18th century, 46 

S 7 inor 

>> 

dated V. S. 1821, 

48 

Surat 

» 

,, „ 1845, 

48 

Jodhpur 

JJ 

„ „ 1848, 

48 

Baroda 

>> 

„ „ 1852, 

50 

Rajanagara 

» 

» >. 1853, 

54 


Vijiiaptipatra from Amodanagara issued in 
V. S. 1862, 55 

S'inor Vijnaptipatra dated V. S. 1863, 56 
Rajanagara „ ,, „ 1882, 57 


Vijnaptipatra /dated V, S. 1892,. 57 
Jodhpur „ „ „ 1897,. 59 

Undated scroll from Vifijheva, 60 
Scroll from Saujhat dated V, S, 1903, 61 

Chhani Vijiiaptipatra dated V. S. 1912, 61 

Two undated scrolls, 63 
Vijnaptipatra dated V, S. 1916 of the.Oriental 
Institute, Baroda, 64 
Vijnaptitrive ni, a work, 6fn., 8fn. 
Vinayavijaya, an author, 6, 8fn. 

Vifijheva, a town, 60,61 
Vtrakshetra, s. a. Baroda, 53, 54 
Viramgam, a town, 56 
Vis'akhadatta, a playwright, 68 
Vishnu, a god, 29, 49 
Vivekaharsha , a monk, 21,23 
Vividhapnjasangraha, a work, 40 
Vitaraga-vani, thirty-five kinds of, 29, 39 
Whitehead, a scholar, 21fn. 

Worship, seventeen kinds of, 28, 40 
Yati-gimas, 66 
Yavanas, 70 

Yodhanagara, s. a. Jodhpur, 59 
Yodhapura, s. a. Jodhpur, 7 
Yogasangahas, thirty-two, 29, 37 




The Mandvi Gate at Baroda, 






The Sangrahani-sutra from Patan. 


















The Sangraham-sutra from Patan 
































Plate IV 




The Vijfiaptlpatra proclaiming Jahangir's farman re; animal slaughter. 















Portraits of Jahangir. 
















A Vijnaptipatra of the 17th century. 
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Plate XIa 



Fragment of a Vijnaptipatra. 













Plate XiJ 



Fragment of a Vijnaptipatra. 












Plate XII 








































Plate XIII 
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Tk« 


\/!ir>*arkripkotra rlatpH V. S. 1848, 
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Plate XVI 



a 
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The Baroda Vijnaptipatra dated V. S. 1852. 
















Plate XVII 
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The Vijnaptipatra from Rajnagar. 
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The Vijnaptipatra from Jodhpur, dated V. S. 1897. 
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Plat*' XXVI 
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A Viinaotioatra from Oriental Institute Rarorla Hater! V 9 19 I £ 


































Plate XX \ II 



A Vijnaptipatra from Oriental Institute, Baroda, dated V. S. 1916. 






















A Vijnaptipatra from Oriental Institute, Baroda, dated V. S. 1916, 

































The End. 
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